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[For the Spiritual Age ] 
BECKQNINGS. 


The babbling brook upon the lawn 
That murmurs at your feet, 

In melody goes ever on, 
Its kindred wave to mert, 

Yet even there it dogg not rest, 
But seeks a higher home, 

And glows at twilight in the west, 
And softly beckons, ‘‘Come,”? 


The stars look from their dewy throne 

Upon the western sky, . 
_ And send their rays of glory down, 

To mect the upturned eye, 

The moon comes from her orignt bower 
These tiny stars among, 

And to the soul with soothing power, 
They softly whisper, “Come,” 


But far beyond the purple cloud, 
Or silver moon, or stars, 

Where nough is seen of earthly shroud, 
Or earthly prison bars, 

9 In realms of glory brighter far, 

Than earthly noonday sun 

A spirit voice is whispering 
In softest accents, “Ume.” 


, 3 
Orn Hoag, Dansvitne, N. Y., Jan. 24h, 1860. 
From the Geneseo Democrat. 


BREAKS AREAS! 


X BY TULLY VERNON, 


When angry billows round ug dash, f 
And whirlwinds.shake.our frightened bmk ; 
When lightnings gleam, and thunders crash, 
And might glooms oer us. dire and dark ; 
As swift before the gale we fly, 
„And wearied, seek our swinging bed, 
How dread the look-out’s thrilling cry,— 
“Breakers ahead 1? 


The storm rode out, our reckoning fost, 

Our ship rent by the storm king’s wrath, 
And still by angry surges tost, 

Though skies smile on our ocean path ; 
Wessek again our native shore, ` 

While Hope's bright beams are kindly shed, 
That fearful ery we hear no more, 

“Breakers ahead 2? 
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LIKE A BEAUTIFUL DREAM. 


RY NAOMI GRAY, 


Like a beautiful dream all my childhood has fled,— 
Like a meteor bright has it gone, 

Yes, o'en ag the gems fromthe flower’s fair bed, 
The dew-gema which vanish at morn. 


Like a beautiful dream, O, a beautiful dream, 

They've faded, those swect fragrant flowers, 

Their leaves have been scattered, on ‘Lime’s flowing 
`- stream, ` 

And verdureless now are these bowers. | ` 


O, why did they take all the sunshine away? 
Why hang these dark clouds overhead ? 

Why hide from our eyes every bright cheery ray, 
Making dismal the path which we tread? 


But stilt there fs left in our pathway one light,’ 
Which gleams through the vista of years— 
*Vis‘*Memory’s lamp” shining softly and bright, 
More brightly when seen through our tears. 


INEVER SAW HER WEEP. 


BY MYRA MOORE. 
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‘Lsaw the pale rose day by day, 
Grow paler on her cheek 5 
While in her eye the fading ray, 
Told more than words could apeak ; 
Ive seen her white haad press her heart, 
Aa though she still would kecp, 
The sighs therein which fain would start ; 
But never saw her weep. 5 
I saw. ber mect with gentle smiles, 
Qne she had loved full well; 
Yet paler grew her cneek the wlile, | 
', And why? oh! none could tell, 
1 saw her mect/his dark-haired bride, 
- On whom ha bent his eye} 
Yet well I knew she strove to hide, 
. And crush a rising sigh. d 


1 saw her next when Spring had spread ' 
Bright verdure o’er the earth; i 

Pale flowers were wreathed around her head— 
Those which Spring first gave birth; 

Her brow wascalm aa summer sky, 
Above the moonlit deep ; l 

' And closed forever was the eye, 

` I neer had soen to weep. 


'|man if any way useful to them. 


Tus Fırat Founn oF FRANKLIN’S 


Party.—From Capt. M'Clintock’s extreme- 
ly interesting ‘Voyage of the Fox in the 
Artic Seas,” published by Ticknor & Fields, 
wa take the following account of the dis- 
covéry of the remains of one of Sir John 
Franklin's men : 

“We were ‘upon the shore along which 
the retreating crews must have marched. 
My sledges of course traveled upon the sea- 
ice close along the shore; and, although 


ithe depth of snow which covered the beach 


deprived us of almost every hope, yet we 
kept a very sharp look-out for traces, nor 
were we unsuccesstul., Shortly after mid- 
night of the 24th of May, when slowly 
walking along gravel ridge near the beach, 
which the winds kept partially bare of snow,- 
I came upon a human skeleton, partly ex- 
posed, with bere and there a few fragments 
of clothing appearing through the snow. 
The skoleton—now perfectly bleached— 
was lying upon its face, the limbs and small- 
er bones either dissevered or gnawed away 
by some animals, 

‘A most careful examination of the spot 
was of course mado, the snow removed, aud 
every scrap of clothing gathered up. A 
pocket-book afforded etrong grounds of 
hope that some information might subse- 
quently be obtained-rospecting the unfortu- 
uate owner and the calamitous march of the 
lost crews, but atthe time it was frozen. 
The substance of that which we gleaned up- 
on the spot may thus be summed up: 

The victim wasa young man, slightly 
built, and perhaps abcve the common hight ; 
the dress appeared to be that of a steward 
or officer’s servant, the loose bow-knot in 
which his neckhandkerchief was tied not 
being used by seamen or officers. In evo- 
y particular the dress confirmed our con- 
jectures as to his rank or office in the late 
expedition—the blue jacket with slashed 
sleves and braided edging, and the_ pilot 
cloth gwat-cunt with plain covered buttons, 
We found also a clothes brush near, anda 
horn pocket comb, This poor man seems 
to have selected the bare ridge top, as af- 
fording the least tiresome walking, and to 
have fallen upon his face in the position in 
which we found bim. 

It wasa melancholy truth that the old wo- 
man spoke when she said, ‘they fell down 
anddied as they walked along. i 

. I do not think the Esquimuux had dis- 
covered this skeleton, or they would havo 
carried off the brush and comb; supersti- 
tion prevents them from disturbing their 
own dead, but would not keep them from 
appropriating the property of the white 
Dr. Rue 
obtained a piece of flannel, marked ‘F. D. 
V., 1845,’ from the Esquimaux of Boothia 
or Repulse Bay; it had doubtless been a 
part of poor Des Væux’s garments.” 


TRUTH 1s STRANGER THAN Frorion.— 
Wo have an illustration of this saying too 
striking to be forgotten. Crossing the 
Hackensack bridge, near Newark, one day 
in the railroad car, in company with Gover- 
nor D., of New Jersey, that gentleman ob- 
served that he had witnessed a remarkable 
incident on that spot. 

He was in a stage coach with some eight 
orten other passengers, and, as they were 
crossing the bridge at this point, one of the 


{gentlemen remarked that, one evening, thir- 


ty years before, he had been crossing -the 
river on this. very :spot, in a stage coach 
filled as now, with passengers; that the 
bridge which then existed was a miserable, 
rickety structure, ready to fall from the least 
shock; that the waters of the river were 
very. much swollen in consequence of a fresh- 
et, and that when the coach got about mid- 
way onthe bridge one:of the supports gave 
way, precipitating all into the rapid waters, 
After great exertion, however, the passen- 

ra.all reached the shore, with the exception. 
of a little infant, which had been swept 
from its mother’s arms in the straggle, and 


‘severe, unrelenting, perpetual. 


AND CHICAGO, SATURDAY, FEB. 11, 1860, 


now scemed irrecoverably: lost, the hearts of, Tux Enaria Wosss.—It is very evi- | pew in church on Sundays.’ One Sunday af- 


the passengers wera, however, too deeply 
toushed by gratitude for their own cscape 
and sympathy for tle bereaved mother to al- 
low ot their remaining iuaotive, and those 
who could swim plunged again into the flood 
to make a thorough search for, at least the 
lifeless body of their little companion. 

The narrator himself was so fortunate as 
to grasp it by the clothes, at some distance 
from the place of the accident, and, on tak- 
ing it iato the toll-house and instituting 
rapid measures for ita recovering, it soon 
gladdencd all hearts by opening its eyes and 
recognizing the face of its now overjo: ed 
mother, The gentleman-narrated the little 
history with a smile beaming on his counte- 
nance while speaking of the part be had act- 
ed onthe occasion; but he bad scarcely 
concluded, said Gov, D , beture one of 
the ladies of our company begged him to 
excuse the liberty which sbe was about to 
take, in asking him if his name was not 
Mr. ? 

“Tt is,” ho replicd. 

“Then,” said the lady, “I was the infan 
whom you rescued! My mother ¿lways re- 
membered the deliverer of her child, and 
ane taught her child also. to remember him. 
But it is now, ater a lapga-ef:thivty gegra 
trom the time of the event, and here, on the 
very spot where it occurred, that child finds 
an opportunity of informing that deliverer 
how faithfully that name bas been cherished.” 

“So unexpected a denouement as this,” 
said Governor D——, filled me with the 
liveliest and most joyful surprise; and I 
am sure every one in the coach at that time 
will remember that journey a3 one of the 
most agrecable he ever made.— [Portland 
Advertiser. 


- 


One of the saddest mistakes which good 
people have made is in supposing the world 
to boa mistake. To these people—and 
their nupiber is not small—the earth is but 
a. theatre of pain and sicknes?, sorrow and, 
death. Joy is illusive, pleasure a cheat. 
laughter a mockery, and happiness a thing 
impossible, and not even to be looked for 
on this side of the grave. ‘The perform- 
ance of all duty is the “taking up” of what 
they call a cross’ They are actually 
afraid to be happy, under an overshadow- 
ing impression that they have no right to 
be happy in this life. They believe there 
is something intrinsically bad in the world 
that they inhabit and all the joy that pro- 
ceeds from it. They have an idea that 
the moral evil which afflicts the human race 
has stuck in. To them life isa trial— 
All that 
seems good and graceful and glorious in 
the world is a hollow sham, for tho decep- 
tion of the unwary and the ruin of the 
un wise. 


A Drow. Post-Master.—In tha days 
of Andrew Jackson, bis Post-Master Gen- 
eral, Amos Kendall, wanting to know where- 
abouts was the source of the Tombigbee 
river, wrote tor tho- required ‘information to 
the post-master of a village on its course. 
“Sir,” wrote the high officer to the lower, 
“this Department desires to know how far 
the Tombigbee river runsup. Respectfully 
yours, &0.” The reply was brief and read 
thus : “Sir, the Tambigbee does n’t run up 
atall; it runs down, Very respectfully, 
&c.” ‘The Post-Muster General continued 
the correspondence in this style: ‘Sir, 
your appointment as post-master at —— is 
revoked, You wiil turn over: the funds, 
papers, &o., pertaining to your office, to 
your successor. Respectfully, &o.”” The 
dro}l understranper closed the. corresponde 
ence with.this parting shot: “Sir, the reve- 
nues. of ‘this offiue, for the quarter ending 
Sept. 30, have bean 96 cents ; its expendit- 
ure, samo period, for tallow : candles ‘and 
‘twine; was $1,05. I trust my successor. iè 
instructed to adjust the balance duo me~» 
Most reapectfully,.d0," > i 


dent that a large foot is not considered det- | ternoon Sam came in and went up stairs rath- 
rimental to female beauty ia England ; as | er heavily, when the Judge bailed him :—. 

the ladics make no effort to diminish the “Sam, where neve you been P” 

sizo of their feet by wearing pinching slip- o ohuroh: sit, Os the promyk aply. 

: “What Church, Sam ?” 

pers. On the contrary, they wear clumsy “Second Methodist, sir,” - 

gaiters, with heavy soles, which make their] «fiada goad detmoi, Same? | 

steps anything but fairy-like. And in this | “Very powerful, sir; it quite staggered me, 
they show their good sense. One half of | sir.” ie a a T 
the consumption cares among the American | “Ah! I see,” said the Judge, “quite power- 
women are owing to the wafer-soled shoes | $ tal zat ahnt s elt Aona ts ma 
which render walking both ‘difficult and a oe patie Te aaa a E 2 
danceronacee-thawmertminine in: ralin chii: earlier than usual, and apparently natsd much | - 
i Maas, J sit ping ee in CONIT8! «andor the weather.” His father hailed him, : 
in their over-heated rooms, sucking cough : 


with ; F OEE tar 
candy, and waiting fur the doctor, and his | “Well, Sam, been to the Second Methodist 
shadow, the undertaker; while ‘thess bux- | again to-day ?” 3 
om Euglish beauties are tramping about in| | “Yes, sir.” 
their water-proof boots, or darting through 


` Good sermon, my boy ?” 2. To 
lanes and parks in their saddles. . To nppear “Fact was, father, that I couldn’t getin; -` 
delicato or lackadaisical is no part of an 


church shut np.anqd a ticket gp thie. dodr:” 2 
ug; i ee ie ae te E 
English woman’s ambition, Health and by aa going you may get good 
vigor of body are considered of primary im- eae 
portance, not only for comfort’s sake, but- 


aş the most esrential qualifications for sat- 


“Sam saya on going to the office for his uşu- F 
al spjrit-ual refgeshment, he found the “dohn? =, 

TSNACLOTTIY ant ~rasoesefully perfbfmink the: 

duties of wives and mothers. And they 


ee aod bearingtbe fallowings abs “Ibere: - 
beno'servigg here.torday-thie church being — 
dress, and eat, and exercise accordingly. 

On calling on Lady T. the other morning, 


closed for repairs !” 
one of the most beautiful and accomplish- 
ed ladies in London, I found her dressed in 
a plain, purple colored robe, made of cheap 
and coarse material, and yet so tastefully 
fitting her figure, that I was struck with 
the eleganoc and the comfort of the ensem- 
ble, An ultra fashionable belle of the Fifth 
Avenue would hardly “come down” to her 
visitor in 60 simple a costume; or.if she 
did, it would be with a confusion of apolo- 
getic-words and blushes.— Col. Fuller. 


~ 


' Cuntous Praxer:—William:Oole. saya; 
“This was brought to me, Aug. 21st, 1775, 

by Dr, Edwin of Cambridge, from Dr. Co» 
lignon, who took jt out of an old Foq's 
Journal: ‘O, Lord, thou knowest that, I 
have nine» houses in the City of London, 
and that I have latelypurchased an ostate 

in fee-simple in the County of Esaex.— 
Lord, I beseech Thee to preserve the two 
Counties of Essex and Middlesex from fires 
and earthquakes ; and as I have a mortgage 

in Hertfordshire, I beg Thee likewiso to 
have compassion on that county, And, 
Lord, for the rest of the ‘counties, Thou 
‘mayest deal with them as Thou art pleased. | 
O, Lord, enable the Bank: to answer all 
their bifls, and make all my debtors good 
‘men. Give a prosperous voyage and return... 
to the Mermaid sloop, which I have. ingur- 
ed; and, Lord, thou hast said that “The 
days of the wicked are short,” and T-trust -i 
that Thou wilt not’ farget Thy promises, * 
having purchased an estate in reversion of ` 
Sir J. P., a profligate yaung man, Lord, 
keep our funda from sinking; and, if it bo 
Thy will, let there-be no sinking fund— 
Keep my son Caleb ont-of evil company, ` 
and from gaming-houses... And sanctify, Q, | 
Lord, this night to me, by. pregerving.:ma ` 
from ‘thioves and fire, and make my: servant: 
honest and careful, while I, thy sexvant, tHo 
downin Theb, O, Lord. Amen.—Notes : 
and Queries. ma th Odean! 


Savina: Lawyer's F'gus.—A dispute 
lately arose between Mr. Hathaway. and 
Dr. Burnham, of New Bedfurd, in conse- 
quence of the latter’s barn projecting about 
a footon the land of the former; anin- 
fringement on the rights of Mr. H., which 
the Doctor refused to heed. Scorning an 
appeal to the law, Mr. Hathaway gave no- 
tice that unless the barn was removed with 
in ten days he should move it himself. In 
‘accordance therewith, he erected a staging 
to enable him to saw off the offending part 
_of tLe structure, and in due time commenc- 
ed the work; but Dr. Burnham, with a bat- 
tering-ram, shook the’staging in such a 
manner that Mr. Hathaway was compelled 
to suspend operations until the staging 
could be re-arranged, after which the saw- 
ing operation was again begun. The por- 
tion sawed off was the weather-board. De- 
termined to resist to the last, the. Dootor , 
stuck old piecos of iron through the oracks, | 
and squirted hot water through them.— 
But Mr. Hathaway completed his work, 
and left the barn minus the weather-board,’ 
together with the shingles thereunto per- 
taining. A large crowd witnessed the 
aport.—[Poughkeepsie Gazette. ` `- 


"La ts, 


“Tarn Oaks FROM, Lrrtie” Acopys 
Grow.”—In a recent lectute, Rey. Henry. 
Ward Beecher gave an account of big fitst 
-year in. fhe ministry, the: first. flook. ‘of. - 
which he gathered, consisting of only nine- 
teen poor women. Ho, was’ then, not. only, 
the pastor, but.:the sexton of.the..eanroby.:.:; 
filling and lighting the lempa, which Wp eav `- 

CLosep For Ruratas,—A good oneis told of | compelled'to buy uimself, “kindliog WR 
ald Judge eer His = E Aid sweeping out the’ church.’ “He did'gpt. « n 
john of good old Jamaica in his private office, | ting the bell. beoure he had cand ta ana 
K his is comfort and the aie lantot ung the bell, beoguge he,had Rone ALND o 
his particular friends. ; The Judge had noticed. 
for some time that on , Monday mornings his 
Jamaica was considerably. lighter, than when, 


‘popular preacher iù’ the 'Unidadcide i Spiced 

i | seiiet a bug gegen 
J A. gentleigan was'sposkmgpthe dihar day, of! - 
heleft it-on ;Aaturday nights.; Another, tact) the ines of: his sem 0 ee es 4 
had gradually established itself in his-mind,— | Ore od :eung in; ‘particuly,. vinited, ica yi: 
The son Sami was missing from tha i'paternal | ¢4¢h year and stayed six. months gagh Mey.: 


oe 
s 


Such was the humble. bdginningdfithaanist,. . - 


AN 


` 


ME n a eee L ae. 
HImternd aoooediag’ to’ Aot of Congres te tivi oer 80 | around them, incarnate bedienle | neoceaded, ahid whisk was the partiotion'of 
. dit, Sas as De ei . Ms - visible and in turn evolve y viet ‘animated thingsorthe ateslisg’crown of 
. Ay e e f n ¢ or ape . SAR pre 90 “to. pality,: : 
: DHOULA BEL 9 | genera. And so éla snimali ‘all of -whlelt| differen was axcoodlagt slight indeed. 
On. TH . prolia higher and ¥ Ae t qualities of Haring made a mark of all [have told 
| se” Koani f to that as tha. car we OF soit you, T'pray you givo ‘heed to what I am 


y: 


desit: With saperir orgni pins 


ope those 


dens of thought for fature thfokers 
-eniworkitig Nature's: great Modus‘ Operandi. 
| So much for matter, Itslacojdents. and gd- 
junctas. Let us now turo tò the considera- 
tion of mind and a few of its.ocoult myste- 
ries; and then, woman, farewell, till. we 
meet again where the sun. shall never set, 
and thou and Wisdom: be ‘united as the 
bride to her cherished‘lover. But previous 
to entering on the subject, let-me inform 
you a little more clearly concerning one 
point, which to you seems very difficult and 
‘obspure. “It fs this ;, All things are triune. 
or three-fold, So also are the sphereg of 
Spirit. They are Positive, Negative, and 
Passive or Neuter. The vast variety of 
plants and sentient beinge on the earth, 
spring from the union of germs (spheres) 
more or less perfect, of the male and female. 
principles and element a 
“These -spheres or emanations are given 
off eaoh kind in its turn, , male, neuter, fe- 
male—of course I refer to the principle 
underlying sex, and not of sex itself—for 
this latter is but the natural’ outward ex- 
pression of the former, ‘Trees, plants, all 
vegetation give off these spheres at regu-. 
lar periods—morning, twilight and night, 
giving off carbonic gas, oxygen and ozone 
at different intervals. Man physically 
feeds on the essences of all beneath and 
around him. The purpose of his lungs 
and digestive apparatus is merely to extract 
from the -air the drink and the food he 
takes, tho threo great elements named 
above, deprived of either one of which: for 
any great length of time he ceases to live 
in the body. I touch not on the question 
here, wuether the intelligent soul survives 
the decadence of its enveloping body—that 
question is one not yet ready for presenta- 
tion; my object is merely to trace the ori- 
gin of the first man, so that your mind may 
be at rest upon that great point. Firat, 
‘then, [affirm that man did not originate 
from a quantity of red olay on the banks 
of the ‘Tigris or Euphrates in Asia. Sso- 
ondly, that he is not a perfected Apo; (yet 
the -philosophy which.assigns him moh a 
is is mainly correct iu ite principles. 
pgi mally that aH origin, wat pres 
cisely in this wise :—Essential souls, as I 
before told you, have been floating inactive 
of themselves through the boundless vaults 
of space, since matter became what it is. 
There was a state in which God was ac- 
tive, before substance, as men perceive it, 
had an existence. But of this 1 will- not 
„tell you now. These souls—atoms or 
germs—abided their time for material in- 
carnation. All physical science demon- 
strates the fact that every thing eliminates 
a sphere, aromal‘envelope, or irradiated au- 
ra, Thus the rose has its perfume, the 
‘magnet its sphere, by which it attracts and 
expels oertain bodies or substances. Man 
has a sphere which his faithful dog recog- 
nizes and distinguishes from that of all 
other human beifgs; und by this he can 
traco him for miles and days together, 
even in a crowded city. Every one knows 
that the dog traces game by means of the 
soent or sphere. Tns earth his its atmos. 
phere, which also has one in its turn; yet 
thia last is no longer physical, but spirit- 
ual, according to the definition already 
given of Spirit, as distinct from Deodia, 
either minus or plus, ponitive or negative, 
ethereal or substantial. Man was boro in- 
telligent, from a orcature that was not Bo. 
This creature was neither ape, baboon, ou- 
rang outang, chinpauzee, gorillaor monkey, 
but was superior to them a!l, and the name 
by which it may be known is Humamala; 
in the singular Humaka, whence the word 
Human. ‘The creature is not yet extinct, 
but ‘soon will be. Its organization was 
superior to that of all the bipedal animals 
Lhave mentioned, yet inferior to ‘that ofa 
strictly human being. Yet the Humaka 
‘resembled the ‘subsequent human much 
- moro: closely than: it did the creatures I 


~ “You see therefore, -that three distinot 
thisgs exist; sou or the radiant God- 
Sparks which the Eternal One, the might- 
fal ruler over all—Universes, Systems, 
Suns, Planets, Principalities, Fmergies, 
Powers, Araaphs, Perapha; Kons, Arsasaphs, 
Angels, Ideons, Genit, Daimons, Spirits, 
Deons, spd Men—gives forth at. every, 
breath’: ; the :!Sup-like; scfdtillations from 
His Beatific Soul. All these are, ere they 
become matter-enveloped, essential beings ; 
pure God-thoughts and part of the very 
God Himself;’ containing ‘the divine germs 
of power, undeveloped and perfectly self- 
inactive, like the acorn in the granary, or 
the wheat seed in a mummy's hand, and 
like these too, tequire only to come into 
rapport with the materiald of the earth, un- 
‘der proper conditions, to spring up and bear 
fruit an hundred fold, or a thousand, ae- 
cording to the degree of perfectness of the. 
afore mentioned'condition. Second: there 
exiet a something distinct from Soul called 
Srrait; but very improperly so, because 
Spirit is merely the last: sublimation of 
Matter; but that of which I'speak is not 
so; but is the exhalation, to speak figura- 
tively, from God’s body, just'as soul-ele- 
ment is an out-flux of tha divine essence 
of His Mind. To this bodily sphere I now 
call yourattention. In order to distinguish 
the two kinds of spiritual substances, one 
of which may be called Positive, the other 
Negative, it is proper that I give you a name 
for each that you may not confound them in 
your mind. Therefore, know that the orig- 
inal essence—the second proceeding from 
God is properly called Doodia, from “Deus” - 
—Divinity, and “Od,” a physical lambont 
emanation. This Deodia is the divine out- 
flow, while’ Soul is the celestial outflow 
from Divinity’s august Belf-hood. God 
God Himself is dual or two; Ais Love, 
which is the life or female element or Prin- 
ciple ;- and Wisdom which is the executive, 
intelleatnal. moral,.arooting ar mala.Piin: 
ciple. Accordingly all things else are ‘da -l 
also; and Deodia first above all; it being 
divided naturally into a higher and lower, 
a positive and a negative degree of quality. 
Of the firat or highest degree or quality the 
‘bodies of all immortal things are made; 
and it permeates, enlivens, vivifles the low- 
er quality; or the second degree of itself— 
Deodis ;—of which is constructed and oom- 
posed all things whatever that by mortal 
sense ean be cognized, This minimum de- 
gree of Deodia is Body—or the third pos- 
Itive existence in the Universe. I haye 
stated that the higher Deodia in its diffused 
- - state, permeates to a certain degree the 
lower or material degree, and hence arises 
motion in material things or bodies; con- 
sequently there is ever going on an attri- 
tion’ between all atoms of matter.- This 
_ motion abrades all particles and refines 
them,. tho, final resuit being the evolution 
‘of a fourth substance which is properly 
‘Spirit; ‘because it is the essence or spirified 
Sphere of the Jast substance, or matter}. 
:and this fourth substance. is distinct from 
the other ‘three. This. Spirit is the subli- 
-mation of matter, from which it differs in- 
:asmuch as it is Wnparticled. It differs also 
from Deodia, because the latter ig homo- 
„goncous— always alike—of oné quality ; 
whereas matter is.of ten thousaad different’ 
degrees: kinds.: and qualities, and each 
-evolyes:g.epirit or sphere. peculiar. to itself 
‘nits personne, its very self... Tho ultimate 
_ form of all things is pure spirit; the ulti- 
mate’ shape'of all atoms’ is globular or 
spheroidal 4: and: ‘although ' the material 
forms ofeubstance may appear, and indeed: 
‘are angul it, (30 fax as tho. secondary. ar- 
nope concerned-—for a multi-angular 
‘body canbe formed of particles themselves 
globular)—yet the emanation, or sphere of 
sonal Ui sabstance which is evolyed, as- 


‘sumed that moet “perfect form, a globe, 
‘which gto e Of: inl hts att 


- evolved., , These. fonting spheres, fraternize ‘sustained’ which occupied: a posi- |rially obstructed, restrained, repressed and 
with each other aogording tq the- ogres of tion—on the plane of existence, next high-|impeded, the process, operating upon its 
elatioiithip;~’ affintty, ör” sattibigtice in “er than that, whereon the thing eliminating | young—aa soon, I repeat, as the young 
i cod the apetita detsa Godies | tho sphere existed, you must now notice| creature saw the light, it. drew to itself far 

of which slap ate climinaticng,.. Ceattality,ti tia} during a countless succession ‘of ages, | more of the spiritualized elements than its 
-and i è Hien of; all thinga:in inthis pronos bad besa. going on, until atj parents could possibly, because its organs 
-tho T va Jg AnOrO i8 Slaw y Aichi $ uoed,# being, endowed witb | were-finer and much better adapted to taat 
malo; an bbhtivé mha “and” this law | and possossing in iteelf the | purpose, As-soon.as it did so, the element 
gorerds'ehet huy be! lad" tie leh ies cad charadfevintiga of Aikonr of spread; and: ramified itself 
or bosd badien Tho seedri! gres Yi pona Mi of ‘oon-| throughout aroy portion of its body,:: not: 
natural law which Sopyioheyn ia thet. of Maw! of thé ' whblé; |\difervely, but-ine minglad  homeogenity.. 
2 mi ‘ck 'einibuai<| That-ie‘to.gay, the. various. spirita .mingted. 


and th 
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they Sanitecetaidh tie de thie >veealtsi for they 
instant pasikat he Gletieiits ‘of tiated 


about to present, and particularly to this: 
While God gave forth his essential thoughts 


orsoul-germs, in the form of Homo-monads, | . 


these monads were surrounded by a double 
envelope or covering, the one of which 
was given as a protecting shield, the other 
as the aural envelope of itself. The mag- 
net is an appropriate analogism ; its sphoral 
emanation is to mortal eyes invisible; yet 
that it is real, powerful, and efficient, all 
can attest by its effests upon another mag- 
net of either superior or inferior attractive 
and repellant energy or power. So much 
for the Monads. Another great fact which 
I desire to re-impress upon you is, that 
man and. all other living creatures are sus- 
tained and kept alive, not ‘by the food, 
water, or air which they severally consume, 
but by the auras, aromas and vital fluids 
of the food which they take, aad which. is 
extracted therefrom by the stomach, a 
divinely constructed chemical laboratory, 
designed for that especial purpose. Each 
lower kingdom, species, and genus, is, and 
was constructed with eapecial reference to 
the wants of the higher—in organization, 
and so on forever. Yet. while all plants, 
&c., concentrate within themselves the 
essences necessary to the sustenance of 
superior orders, which sustenance is ex- 
tracted by the digestive apparatus—the 
essences being appropriated and assimilat- 
ed, the retuse being voided in several ways 
—there is also a sphere being constantly 
eliminated and cast off daily from the sur- 
face of every existing thing in the entire 
world. The aggregation of these spheres 
compose a sort of spiritual envelope of the 
earth, and it is attracted to the spiritual 
entities higher than the sourca whence it- 
self originated. Now bear in mind that 
the perfect animal—the microcosm, of the 
order Bimana—the Humamala or Humaka 
—also, like every other creature, gave forta 
a sphere or emanation, which, thero being 
no living thing to attract, consume and 
and assimilate it—went on increasing until 
the very atmosphere was impregnated, 
surchurged, and to use and expressive fig- 
ure, overflowing with pute Spirit and Na- 
ture, was big with ohild and pained to 
have it discovered. The consequence of 
wiioh, wao tho uvmgpencement of a reac- 
tion, for, being as it were, immersed in a 
spiritual sea, surrounded with an atmos- 
phere so highly charged with the superior 
element, these creatures were compelled to 
inhale it, A quickening of the action of 
all their organs immediately resulted, the 
natural processes were carried further on, 
especially’ those who were likely to bring 
forth young, in which condition it is well 
understood by every intelligent person, the 
system is much more gonsitive than at other 
times, when such is not the case, and this 
holds good whether the subject is human 
or animal. 


“The brain is the center of all nervous 
power, and therein the most intense as well 
as the most involute motion or movement 
takes place. Therefore when this new ele- 
ment began to impregnate the bodies of 
thesé most superior creatures, there was a 
gradually- increasing mental, or rather cere- 
bral stimulation, which, directly acting 
upon the reproductive system, pushed the 
process of gestation one step further than 
it had ever gone beforo—a direct and inov- 
itable consequence of the improved condi- 
tions by which they were surrounded ; and 
this is a natnral truth, extremely. facile of 
comprehension by evory intelligent human 
being, f 


“Fiom this state of things resulted tho 
fact that each being én utero became more 
rapidly and perfectly developed, because of 
its absorption of highly refined and atten- 
uated substances, its very life was spirit- 
ualized from being sustained by, and as- 
similating, conoreting, and crystalizing the 
diviner pabulum by which it was nourished. 
At length parturition took place. The 
improved being was ushered upon the 
eternal ‘plane of life, and the instant it was 
free from the maternal organism, which 
latter, owiag to the inferior vondition of its 
developement, was far leas perfect than. fts 
offspring, and which while the latter waa 
yet unborn, for that very reason mate- 


A GE. 
and Gud—8u . A man-obild destinde 
to'dévelope Instinct into pure Reason, sub- 
udithe voryielenents to hisrule, change 
é fuga of the globe, improve on Nature 
by crestiog-Art, and toa career far too 
wonderful in ite amazing glory to be com- 
prehended until he shall have developed a 
faculty whose functions it shall be. 


OHAPTER XIV. 


DHOULA BEL AND HIS MAGI0 GLOBE! 


The bright and seraphic-looking Strang- 
er went on to say, still. alluding to the sub- 
ject of the last chapter :—“These superior 

eings—auperior only when contrasted to 
all that earth had ap to that time produced, 
lived spiritually upon the spiritual atmos- 
phere, which I have already demonstrated 
to you, as they did physically upon the 
ordinary envelop; of the earth, because it 
is a law, that like natures attract, albeit 
similar conditions of like nature do not. 

“As time rolled on, these newly created 
beings, eliminate a sphere, corresponding 
perfectly with their own’ improved and im- 
proving natures, and in that respect obey- 
ing the great universal law of Evolution, 
in common with all the rest of intelligen- 
tial organic and inorganic substances, ani- 
mals, beings and things within tho bound- 
less Universe. And this emanation con- 
stituted the homeogenous ethereal atmos- 
phere which enters into and invigorates the 
organizations of all human beings; and 
this also constitutes the medium or connect- 
ing link between pure Deodia maximum 
and the intelligential souls of human be- 
ings. To sum up the process briefly, I now 
have but to say, that there was a moment 
at which all Nature stood ready to hail the 
expected being, on the eve of being born 
of a creature itself not endowed with im- 
mortality, 

“I have already told you that the essen- 
tial soul monads were floating in the air, 
waiting patiently for their incarnation, 
which could not take place until there was 
first a proper receptacle; and secon ily, 
not until they were drawn into that recep- 
tacle by the fitness and potentiality of the 
omnipotent principle of Attraction Thus, 
then, we have it. As soon as the being 
was born, ‘it breathed into its lungs the 
spiritual atmosphere, which instantly began 
to refine upon itself, and entering the brain, 
as the spirit-bubbles ascended crystalized 
to a point therein, this point became at- 
tractive to thë essential souls, by virtue of 
its purity, Yonsity und brightness; ono 
only could enter at once. This did so, 
and as soon as it had it ascended the nos- 
tril right or left asthe case might be, and 
took its position in. the corresponding 
chamber of the brain. Another inhalation 
and another monad enters, but takes the 
opposite passage, mounts the nerves, enters 
the brain, meets its opposite male or female, 
they fuse together, sink to the bottom*of 
the brain; they begin to move and revolve, 
for lo! God has breathed into his nostrila 
the breath of life, and man, has ‘become a 


-| living sou], the heir of Power, anda child 
‘| of the arching skies! Now let me come 


to the main point of this teaching, for þav- 
ing thus shown you. an outline how man 
originated, I leave it, and proceed to im- 
press a physiological truth upon your mind, 
of a importance to the family of man- 
kind. : 


“This fact is that in no case is the fa- 
ther the pirent of the child, merely on ao- 
count of the physical relation between 
them! The mother is the party who, next 
to God, is the all in all to the babe she 


the paternal office is that it furnishes cer- 
tain physical conditions, or in other words 
sets in motion a divine machinery the pro- 
duct of whioh is a goul-case,—the materi- 
al receptao’e of an immortal God-spark— 
the human essence. It is a great pity that 
the vast majority of wedded pairs are un- 
blest with Love's divinity ; the consequen- 
ces of which are moat deplorable ; exhibit- 
ing the fact as it does that not more than 
one father io fifty sustains the least relation 
to the soud of his own child, but merely and 
only to its physical structure and outer na- 
ture. 


“Now the father provides the substantial 
germ of the physique ; the mother supplies 
and shapes the spirit, both inwardly and 
formatively; and this spirit according to 
its perfectness or the converse attracts the 
two elemental monads, which when fused 
together constitute the soul. If the phys- 
ical is::discased, deformed, or ramped in 
anything, the spirit cannot develope all its 
inherent powers; nor put: forth: its. native 
Pigh to attract mighty. soul. elements 
to itself. Forget not. what I now tell’ you, 
‘Ifa union betweon a couple be ‘ioving, 
pure, and beauteous, ‘then she drinks in'rich 
.and copious : draughts of love: .from:all Na- 
„ture; and ‘from Aim,: which she transfers to. 


vent the 
of the ch 
huppen that s woman hates the futher of 


ly heal. 


bears, and all that can be truly athirmed of 


roper development and expansion 
ha. It may and:does frequently 


her child, and loves another; if so, then, 
without sin on her part, her child's mind, 
and frequently ita body too, will be mould. 


ed onthe model of her ideal, according to 


the calibre of her own mind, her mental con- 
aon at the time, and the degree of purity 
of the affection so entertained ard felt.— 
Yon are, Flora, yourself, a striking wit- 
ness, and your child an example of this im- 
portant truth ; for I, a spiritual being sus- 
tain a much nearer relation to yonder 
sleeping babe, than does he, whom you oall 
husband. I have ao influenced you, that at 
the bottom of your son’s soul there will be 
found forever a vast degree and amount of 
the purest and holiest love. You in turn 
have imparted to him much—by far too 
much of your own proud, rebellious, rest- 
less, ambitious spirit; your husband has 
endowed him with.a most exquisitely sen- 
sitive nervous body, keenly alive to pleas- 
ure and to.pain ; while Dhoula Bel,—the 
being who hath just left your presence, hath 
through you, exerted an influence upon the 
child which will cause him to be supremely 
miserable and happy by turns! Through 
life he will be a mystic, a dreamer, erthu- 


siaat, and seer of many of Nature’s occuls 
mysteries, 


His soul will be one most easily 
wounded ; and these wounds will not readi- 

His spiritual nature will be trust- 
ing and confiding. His ambition will be 
the wildest and deepest that ever swelled 
a human heart with hope, and yet he will 
never possess tho least vestige of common 
business, every-day, world-battling tact and 
talent. Yeta wonderful fate will attend  . 
upon him, and a wonderful destiny await ` 
him at the door of the tomb,if he shall be 
strong and not fall! What those may be I 
am forbidden to tell, I have spoken!— 
Woman, J love thee now as ever! Fare 
thee well!” 

And with thege words, and long ere Fio- 
ra could open her lips to speak, the stran- 
ger disappeared ; but her oars caught his 
last words ; words that foll like balm upon 
her wounded spirit, and carried consolation 
to her afflicted squl, for they were these ;— 
“Fear not, woman! fear not! A mighty 
but a mystic arm will protect and save 
him at thelist hour; will secure him from 
great evil, when, through a sca of trouble 
he shall swim for life itself,—will be near 
him at the moment when all nope shall be 
on the” wing, and will land him on a shore 
of safety, when he, like you, shail sin- 
cerely, truly aay, “Jam ready, Lord !” 

The mother bowed her- head in sorrow, , 
at the terrible, forecast of her son's pil- 
grimage, yet felt an internal joy in the con- 
templation of his final triumph. 

Nevertheless a great salt tear ran down 
either eheek, for her heart, her mother’s 
great heart yearned toward her darling 
babe; and also, because her dearest friend 
had said “Farewell !” 

She remained bowed down for several 
minutes, and when she raised herself agaia 
Daoula Bel stood before her, but not in the 
character of the red gnome, but in the 
same guise which he had worn nightly for 
three months, just after the stranger’s first 
departure, and several months prior to the 
birth of her son, Paschal. 

- As her eye met his, a strange sensation 
akin to fear crept over her. Tho Vampyre 
merely said, “Behold!” and ere she could 
take a second look, his figure grew sensibly 
less and faint, until at the end of three 
minutes it had entirely changed its dimen- 
sions and aspect, just like the figures in a 
dissolving view. It altered strangely be- 
fore her eyes, for after almost entirely van- 
ishing, it gradually expanded, condensed, 
and became apparently opaque; and by 
the expiration of two minutes it became so 
palpable to all her senses, that she had not 
the least difficulty ia recognizing the well- 
known features of the old man of the mill, 

` Again he said, “Behold !” 

Oace more the phantasmore took place, 
and he slowly changed aguin, until he re- 
sumed the figare of the red gnome, which 
he had ork an hour previously, and as I 
have already described him. l i 

The surprise and astonishmont of the 
woman Flora was utter and complete at 
such a magical series of {ransmutations ;— 
but the demon, if such he really was, gave ` 
her but little time for wonderment, for he 
approached her, and placing hishand upon 
her forehead, said, “Daughter, Time wanes 
speedily away; I must fulfill my task and 
leave you!” As he said this, he raised her 
from the floor, on which she had knelt on 
the sudden appearance of the Stranger. 

In that touch Flora instantly experienced 
and recognized the same olammy-cold, 
death-like, charnel-house sensation felt by 
her many yeare before, at the. time,-when, 
in company with the old man of the mill, 
she hadewalked up the hill from the beach 
of Newport, Rhode Island, To say that 
she was astonished, bewildered and confus- 


‘ad. would be to express but half the truth, 


a in addition: 'to-all these, she was most 
decidedly alarmed, and ‘shrank involuntari- 
ly as that deathly hand rested ‘on her brow, . 
from which the Jarge, cold drops of per- 
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spiration fell like rain upon the floor, A 
Vagye sense of danger possessed her, and 
yet she had po power to fly or save herself, 
nor could she make the least resistance as 
ne led her toward the magic globe, and tri- 
pod. f 
Bidding hor to stand still and speak not, 
the weird actor lit a small lamp in the 
globe (which was hollow and hada door 
in its side.) Having done this, he next 
put out both the candles on the shelf, so 
that with the exception of the dim lumin- 
osity proceeding from the globe, the room 
was perfectly .dark, 

Flora stood with her hands upon her 
temples to repress their violent throbbing, 
and silently, but-anxiously awaited for the 
sequel to this very inauspicious beginning. 
- Gazing intently upon the semi-transpa- 
rent globe she observed at first nothing but 
a faint, peurly-looking surface of light, 
without a single spot or line to break | its 
monotony; for all the marks and bounda- 
ries of the various countries which she had 
previously seen in various colors, had en- 
tirely disappeared. Having at length com- 
pleted his arrangements, the demon said, 
“Now daughter, whatever you may behold, 
watch well and note well, but utter not one 
single word. Remain silent as the grave.” 
With this admonitory preface, he took the 
ring from off his middle finger and laid it 
on the globe, at the same time muttering 
the “Fat ah ban” or first chapter of Ma- 
homet’s Bible, in the Arabic tongue as fol- 
lowe, in a sort of low, whining chant; 

“Bisbmillah hirah maniraheem., 

“El hamdu lilla hirab bila la mee nar rah 
Ma nir ra hel mi ma liki yow mid deen, 
E!l ya ka nau budoo wall ya ka nesta yeen. 
Ih di narsi ra tal mussta kee ma si ra tal 
leezee na am ta a lei him ghei ril magh 
doo bi a lei him walad dalleen. Amen! 
Amen! Amen!” 

Having finished this, he turned to Flora 
and said, “These rings are mystical em- 


' blemas, and they are typical of the fortunes 


of your child. This one, you see, is gold, 
richly chased and set with a ccatly dia- 
mond. „Now the first scene which you will 
behold shortly upon the surface corresponds 
to the metal; the second to the ornamenta- 
tion, and the tLird to the jewel.” 

Ashe spoke a curious change tok place 
in the appearance of the sphere. It seem- 
ed for a time to emit from its surface a thin 
but silvery .mist, which rose, curled and 
rolled about like a summer fog at sunrise, 
until the surface of the globe was entirely 
obscured. This lasted, however, but for a 
minute, when it cleared away and disclosed 


_ a scene of surpassing interest, in the shape 


of a picture upon the smooth surface of the 
sphere, which now appeared to be a plane 
instead of a dome, as before. A phenom- 
enon still more strange was exhibited, inas- 
much that this plane was at least fifty times 
as great in extent, apparently. Flora at 
once became intensely interested as she 
looked on this magic wonder. 

In the center of a large, circular space 
she sa, standing upon a pedestal appar- 
rently a hundred fect high, a young man; 
attached to all parts of his body were num- 
berless cords, whose other extremities 
stretched away in every possible direction; 
and some were light and beautiful, while 
others were coarse, thick and heavy; and 
the latter in every casc went earthward, but 
the others toward the sky, where their ende 
were lost to sight in golden-hued clouds. 

While she gazed, it became clear to her 
that it was something more than a mere 
picture upon which Ifer eyes were oast, for- 
the figure on the pedestal began sensibly to 
move. Occasionally it would lean’to the 
right hand, and then again towards the left; 
but as it tried to throw its weight one way, 
the cords on the opposite side appeared to 
tighten and draw it to the contrary side. 

Tt seemed that the cords were invisible to 
the young mau, und when he found himself 
thus thwarted, and: yet saw not the cause, 
he marveled greatly. At other times he 
was pulled by these invisible thongs. in a 
direction exactly opposite to that in which 
he desired to move. 

“This is life,” said the demon* to Flora. 
That youth is your son, His learning is 
the manifestation of his own will, but he 
cannot do as he would, on account of the 
cords which prevent him, You see that 
plainly no doubt, but you do not see that 
he yields too soon, and far too readily to 
the influence of others, The cords are em- 
blematic or symbolic of the thousand so- 
aret forces which operate upon all mankind 
alike, in a greater and less degree, accord. 
ing to the idiosynoracy of the individual. 

“Unless man be early trained to resist 
some of these influences, ho becomes the 
very slave and tool; for they are physical, 
spiritual, mental, and habitual; many of 
iloa being the result of hereditary bias. 
At the best man must be tormented by them, 
and oan never wholly escape their conse- 

uenocs and effects; nor can he conserve 
himself except by a knowledge of their na: 
ture, and by sternly refusing to yield to 
some, and throwing his weight constantly 


—_—_— 


*Pemon isin this book generally used in the sense of 
the ancients as meaning a genior spirit, and not_is the 
sense of aa infernal Read, , 
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-complishments which, until man learns the 
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SPIRITUAL AQE. 


A Capital Story. Í 


SIX BY SEVEN. 


I am a young woman in no wise distinguish- 
ed by intellect, person, or accomplichment, 
from the mob of those who talk indifferen'ly, 
laugh a good deal, and now and then experi- 
ence a chance lover. Being so very ordinary, 
it will always remains a mystery why. L was 
made the heroine of certain occurrences which 
it frightens me to think of. 

We are residents of a large country town 
that crams itself with.knowledge through a 
lyceum all winter, and dissipates the effect of 
so heavy a repast by the grand musical enter- 
tainment at the end of the season, generally 
some series of eight, withthe Mendelssohn 

uintettes, ‘There are a dozen steeples for in- 

ices of the religious fervency or pugnacity of 
the population; a reading-room where old gen- 
tle.nen discuss the reputation of young ladies, 
every body takes a daily paper from the Me- 
tropolis, and Court sits two or three times a 
year in this pleasant, dull old crevice of the 
State. ee 

We lived, at the time about which I am go- 
ing to tell you, in a house bequethed my fath- 
er by his Uncle Oliver—both uncle and neph- 
ew long dead; it was surrounded by a large 
garden, melancholy in the rankness of its sum- 
mer ruin, from which my mother anticipated 
selling house-lots at some ‘mythical pertod of 
an increase of habitation in the town. Our 
means were not large, and very little had been 
done to this house, and no harniture added 
since the, day we moved into it shortly af-er 
my grand-uncle’s sudden death, and before my 
birth. I said Uncle Oliver's sudden death, be- 
cause Ididn’t like to say at first that he was 
murdered. 

There is always an undue proportion of 
spinsters in country places, and as in the pres- 
ent instance, frequently aged ones. I ama 
great favorite of old ladies,#hd I like to go 
and chat with them while they unfold their 
yellow samplers with a story for the setting of 
every stitch, and again slip rust-eaten orna- 
ments on the shrunken hand and arm that 
once filled them so fair and roundly, Privacy 
or retirement does not exist in these settle- 
ments, that you find in cities, and so our own 
affairs were not better known to all such peo- 
ple than their little histories to us, and it waa 
always pleasant to collate their own account 
with the tiger-colored one of hearsay. Among 
these maiden ladies there were two with whom 
we had some bond, and them I. ottener visit 
than the others. They lived so snugly and 
happily that I never saw them without deter- 
mining on the single blessings of a single life. 
Miss Lucinda was the Martha of the establish- 
ment. I did not so much affect her; Miss 
Helen was my centre of attraction, and that not 
less for her own sake, than that she once prom- 
ised tu marry my father's uncle. 

There was scarcely anything I had ever seen 
so charming as.this old woman; the circle of 
years with their sorrows and compensations, 
had sce peace on her quiet face, and bathed 
it in a certain saintly shine; her soft gray hair, 
her clean lawn cap, her exqnisite neatness, í ll 
added to a beauty that was far purerand more- 
touching than that of youth. Miss Helen’s 
voice, was yet much younger than her person, 
and her- hazel eyes wer: bsight at seventy as 
perhaps at twenty. She was very fond of me, 
partly because she fancied I looked like my 
uncle. I am sure | hope l don’t. I must tell 
you how it was between her and Uncle Noll. 

In the first place, he yielded as the enemy 
was marching by, without having been either 
besieged or summoned to surrender ; he yield- 
ed with the more infatuation because he was 
twenty-two years the elder. “People at forty- 
two are far more jealous than at twenty-two,” 
said Miss Helen to me, “because maturity is 
less presumptuous than youth, my dear,” by 
which I infer that my uncle pestered the life 
out of Mrs. Helen with an absurb jealousy.— 
However, they were engaged, and the wedding 
paraphernalia was ready, and the wedding day 
was fixed for just’such a day as this, an early, 
eheerful October day ; all nature festally trim- 
med in symphthy with lovers, Now Miis 
Helen had another lover; one of her own age 
though not of her own rank, a young carpen- 
ter who had beset her with silent attentions, 
yet without ever, speaking of the hopeless pas- 
sions that she knew he cherished. Of course 
my uncle would have thought it tempting 
Providence to neglect such fine opportunities 
for the display of his great forte, as this silent 
suitor afforded him. He was intolerably dis- 
trustful, and, beleagured as he was by doubts 
and fears, would never have employed the 
` young carpenter to make some alight but nec- 
essary repairs in the breakfast parlor if there 
had been in the. town another capable of the 
job. ' i 
It so happened that one morning,just as the 
carpenter had completed his task, Misg Helén 
opened the front door, and then that of the 
breakfast parlor, 

“May I come in ”’ she said; and before my 
uncle with his old style gallantry could hand 
her into another room, she had tiptoed across 
the dust to him. Perhaps she wana bit of a 
coquette and enjoyed the little disturbance 
that she knew would be created in the heart of 
either lover by her appearance. She held in 
her hand a letter. just written and inviting a 
friend of his to the holiday, and having’ waited 
for him to come and ‘read it till the post was 
about starting, had thought beat to run down 
and find him. 


in favor of others, Look above the head 
of yonder youth, and you will see a glori- 
ous sun. Itis the ray of the Eternal One, 
and its beams penetrate to his very soul. 
Now take notice, that if, instead of looking 
continually earthward and abroad, as near- 
ly all human beings do, they would look 
aloft, and’ yield to the ‘sweet attractions 
thence descending they would speedily at- 
‘tain a clarification of sight that would ena- 
ble them to perceive those cords, avd their 
various nature, as well as derive ʻa strength 
sufficient to enable them to break ail that 
opposed their happiness. All this, and 
much more to the same effect, fam com- 
manded by a power I dare not disobey, to 
tell you I fulfill thus the decrees of my fate, 
as all mankind must their's! 

“Consequently not less credit is due to 
me for revealing that which I cannot help. 
But to resume the theme. Many of these 
cords are linked to the bodies of mankind, 
but the sublime threads of the diamond 
sun enter through the brain, and are attach- 
ed to the very soul, itself. But by neglect- 
ing them, their hold becomes loosened, and 
then men wonder why they are blown about 
by every storm and tempest of passion that 
may arise; ond because the mere sport and 
victims of every earthly|circumstance, phys- 
ical nature and their own bodies ! 

“Your son for long years will bein this sad 
condition! Ho will blindly strive tə go one 
way, and yet be drawn despite his effurts 
in another! The chasing of thering, sym- 
bolizes the polish of life, education and ao- 


he returned shortly, Then she took ups lit- 
tle silhouette framed in some half-dozen and 
odd inches—it stilt hangs high on a panel af 
our breakfast-room—and played with the slom 
dur back board, whose confining tacks had got 
loosened. Wearying of that, for my uncle 
read the letter slowly, having to keep one eye 
on her, she commenced turning the ring on 
her fore-finger, slipping it on and off, and rub- 
bing it here and there with the pgn-wiper.— 
This was'a very costly diamond ring, a gift 
from my uncle, and was worth nearly a thous- 
and dollars. “ft was worth the universe to me, 
my dear,” Miss Helen once said. Continuing 
to play with the ring, it accidentally fell from 
her fingers. Just then then my uncle looked 
up from the perusal of the note. “Is it right ?” 
she asked, bending to pick up the trinket. 

“Entirely.” i 

“Then will you take it down now, dear?” 
while her hand wandered over the floor in her 
search. 

“And leave you here?” asked my uncle, re- 
sponding in a low tone, with a significant flash 
of his eye. : 

“Oh! I will go too, when I find my ring. I 
have dropped it; help me look, please. l 
thought it rolled on the floor.” ~ 

“You are certain that you dropped it?” said 
my uncle, with a peculiar emphasis. 

“Tt fell, but I’m sure I don’t know whether 
into some crack of the secretary or the floor,” 
was the innocent reply. 

“I don't see it there,” said my uncle, stoop- 
ing with her till her curls brushed his forehead 
and puthim into good humor again, “it must 
be in the secretary. Crampton!” Here he. 
rose and faced the young carpenter, who was 
still busy, “Crampton will you come and un- 
hinge this lid?” My uncle brushed the papers 
back into the pigeon-holes, folded the letter, 
and putit in his wallet; while Crampton hung 
up the little silhouette, after looking at it an in- 
stant, anid then unhinging the lid as directed, 
took the secretary nearly to pieces, all without 
finding the ring. Here Uncle Oliver’s suspi- 
cious nature was aguin’ excited; he showered 
hurried glances on the carpenter, who, in his 
green jacket, with his rule thrust half way in- 
tothe pocket, went methodically about his 
work, and, except for the flush in his cheek, as 
indifferently as if laying another plank in the 
floor. Butas Miss Helen caught one of these 
glances, saw what mischief. the loss might oc- 
casion, and procuring a broom, swept it in ev- 
ery corner to find the missing thing. It was 
all labor lost; whether spirited off or made 
away with by flesh and blood no one knew; 
the ring never was found. The first dinner- 
bell rang just as she gave upthe search 
and burst into tears, tears not shed for any 
ring. 

At this point uncle Oliver fluctuated between 
two suspicions. Seeing what distress the af- 
fair occasioned her, ha almost abandoned his 
first one, that she had lost it designedly for 
Ralph Cram ton to find, and remembering the 
value of such a treasure-trove to a poor work- 
man—believed that Ralph Crampton had stol- 
en it. Hastily confronting, he taxed him 
with it roundly. The young man was silent in 
surprise at first, then indignation at such a 
charge in such a presence, overwhelmed him, 
anda bold torrent of reproach and denial 
‘broke forth.. My uncle was a_powerfal man; 
ha raised his arm to strike down the daring 
stripling, but Miss Helen caught it. “O Oli- 
verl I knew he did'nt. I have lost it. He 
can’t have it !? she cried. “Oh! what made 
me come here this morning! What made me 
come here! My uncle ‘had sufficient to attend 
to just then in soothing Miss Helen. Ralph 
Crampton gathered up his tools and walked 
tit oF the house. 

But there the matter was notto rest. An 
hour afterward, forgetting that if Crampton 
had the ring he had time to dispose of it some- 
where, Uncle Oliver had him arrested, search» 
ed, and committed to jail. The grand jury 
sat that week, a true bill was found, the next 
term time was close at hand, and the cave was 
brought on. Crampton refused a lawyer, or 
any plea but denial. My uncle, vindictive, and 
‘with a jealous fury, pushed the trial adroit! 
step by step. He would almost have ha 
Miss Helen testify i court, but this she abso- 
lutely refused; nevertheless her disposition of 
the ‘circumstances was required and given, 
while she protested her belief in the defen-- 
dant’s innocence... The wedding daythad been 
postponed till the trial was concluded, my un- 
cle being so much engaged with that; and the 
letter which she had brought him down to 
read yet folded unmailed iri his wallet. When 
the Justice of the Peace who took her deposi- 
tion had deported, my uncle said: , 

“Helen” you are very wrong to assert this 
scoundrel’s innocence so confidently, it may 
injure the case. 
trial— - 


“Tt is not atrial! It is a persecution !” she 
exclaimed. 


My uncle Jooked at her an instant, then took 
a ccuple of rapid turns up and down the room, 
As he came bagk and paused before her, “Jne 
thing is certain,” he said, “either Ralph Cramp 
ton stolethe ring or q gave it tò him! If 
the last, tell me so, and I will stopthe proceed- 
ings. God knows I would not ruin an inno- 
cent man.” SN i 

“I wish Ihad given i to him, then,” she 
oried heedless of the interpretation he would 
be sure to put en her words, 

“Yeu wish so?” 

“Yes! she returned, with as much fire sud- 
denly awakened in her as ever in himself, “I 
could get it again then and restore it to. you, 
and there would bean end of this miserable 


- Meanwhile, Ralph Crampton, the young oar- J and heart-burn- 
ponter, stooped te readjust a trifle in hts fin- oe jealousy, and anger, i r 


k th ded no te-adjustment; and |. 
B akar a HEAT RA ; rb “You wishit to come to end? Very well,” 


-wnile my uncle read the letter, standing before 
the tali oaahionany seoretary with Mies Helen | said my uncle, and taking up bis hat he left 
h the room, closing both tis with an ominous 


lesson I have indicated will prove often a 
curse instead of a blessing. Remember 
that the soul can never grow well if con- 
stantly fed on earthly food! ” ; 

While the Demon wae talking, the scene 
gradually faded away and by the. time he 
had finished what I have repeated, he again 
touched Flora, and bade her look at the 
globe, from which, fora minute, she had 
raised her eyes. She obeyed the coms 
mand, but heavens! what achange had tak- 
en place in that one short minute! 

Changed as if by the aid of a powerful 
microscope, she saw on the globe the ring 
that had been placed there by Dhoula Bell 
from off his forefinger. This ring was of 
iron with across bone, and death’s head, 
(whose eyes were finely-cut diamonds for 
a setting.) No sooner bad Flora noticed 
this, than the same misty vapor, that had 
before obscured the globe once more rose, 
and again as rapidly cleared away, but not 
before she had observed the wizard place 
the thin ring on the globe, and then remove 
it. This ring was of white metal aod had 
upon it an anchor fouled ; and the anchor 
was cut from a large ruby; and its cable 
was of fine speculæ of coarse stones, iuter- 
spersed with numborless minute, but spark- 
ling gems. 

When tho mist had all disappeared, Flo- 
ra beheld a seene widely different from the 
one just befo e concluded. In the midst 
of a large plain, aman was seen sternly 
battling his way toward a river’s bank, 
through an opposing host of human beings, 
every one of whom was armed at all points, 
and. evinced a desperate determination to 
prevent the solitary one from attaining the 
great object he evidently had in view. 

Flowing through this plain was a dark 
and deep river; and on the opposite bank 
was aslope, which lod gradually up a bill 
that overlooked the p'uin, and on the top 
of which a female figure, waving a broad 
and bright banner'was seen. Qa this ban- 
ner, thus floating to the breeze, was blaz- 
oned a curious device consisting of an ench- 
or fouled; and ever and anon, as the female 
waved it, her voice rang clearly and melodi- 
ously out, in words of encouragement and 
cheer to, the brave but almost exhausted 
warrior. 
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Bap Baeatu.—If when tho face is brought near 
another's, the lips are kept firmly olosed there is 
no bad breath, that which comes from the nose be- 
ing not preceptibly disagreeable. 

Much of the dissagreeable odor of a late meal 
may be avoided if the teeth and mouth are well 
rinsed with warm water, and the tooth brush is 
passed aoross the back part of the tongue. 

Ino some persons, a foo'or of breath, and of tho 
feet alternate. In others, both ‘are present at tho 
same time. : 

A fostid effluvia arises usually, if not, always 
from three causes ; first itis hereditary, being 
connected with a acrofulous taint ; second, it aris- 
e3 from a want of personal cleanliness; third, it 
attends disordered stomach. The second and 
third suggest their own remedies. The first is a 
grevious and mortifying misfortune to all sensitive 
minds, but it may be remedied to œ very consider- 
able extent, by persistent habits ef strict personal 
cleanliness, by large out door sotivities, pereonal 
regularities, and the temperate use of plain sube 
Btantis! food, carefully avoiding all gross and ran- 
oid articles of diet, suet, cheese, pies, puddings, 

moked and fried meats, fish and the like, the using 
often and efficiently the vapor or warm bath, with. 
goap and plentiful friction. “ 


tohed the flush that 
at the other end, she watched the flush tha We leneta: Af Mise Eiglen’s much tied ca: 


came and went like a pulse in the young man’s : 

stooping face. Soon rer attention was com- | per had only suffered hgr to run after him as. 

pulsorily drawn back to Uncle Oliver; he was | perhaps she thought of doing, I should not be 

di h | not reading the letter, but regarding her with | telling my story. But a piți ul pride held- her 
Mr. Stephen Thurston, of Madison, who, Sucha heated brow and “angry eye that she | back; she was glad to inflict. a little of what. 

died a few days since at the age of 99 ‘knew at once what demon posstesed him.— |she had suffered, Notwithstandi 

years, leaves an orphan child aged 75 years. Sha asked if he had finished. “Not quite 


\ 
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-Miss Helen’s parlor. 


The chief witness in a` 


crying as if her heart would break- for my, 


EEE 
uncle took the night to think about it——when at: 
the sane hous of the nést day a pig 
brought her. She has‘shown {t to me aince,. 
yellow and creased, and falling to pieces with 
the weight of fifty-two-seasons. Hoping sil 
that fs Fd aero to utter, she broke the 
seal. This is what it said: 


“My Dear Helen: It is I who am wrong.— 
Wrong in dreaming that a gulf of twenty- 
two years did not separate us completely as a 
pt of Are. My darling, I am awake now.— 

will not. chain your youth to my advancing 
age, my atiff notions, my angry doubts. Ifyou 
refuse to allow this, I still take it as my own 
punishment. I shall never marry; as for you, 
you are free. Perhaps fate pointed at thisin | 
taking your ring. Henceforth, no longey your 
lover, your father rather, always and forever, 
Helen, your trustiest friend, 

OLIver Goron.” 

Miss Helen was not that bustling soul, Miss 
Lucinda, who would straightway have gone 
and found Oliver Gorden, had it out in so 
many words, and probably have stopped in at 
the parish church with him on the way home.— 
She sat still and bore it. But if my uncle had 
been vehement inthe prosecution before, he 
was turiousiy so now; he threw all his influ- 
ence into the scale against Ralph Crampton; 
he felt that, if not of the ring, he had certain- 
ly robbed him of hope and happiness. Money, 
power, respectability and circumstantial evi- 
dence can effect much. Ralph Orampton was 
sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. He 
turned to my uncle in full court, before being 
led away, and swore he would have his life.— 
Hore closes the first act. 

Ten years now passed on silent wings. “My 
uncle became a thought stiffer and more old 
fashioned than before. He spent two even- 
ings-and the Sabbath of every week at Miss 
Helen’s. When her mother died, he took ev- 
ery arrangement upon himself; and when their 
house burned down he brought them home 
while he re-built and re- furnished it; but dur- 
ing that brief six months’ stay, the breakfast 
parlor by tacit consent, remained closed and 
unused, Finally, my uncle made his will, by 
which a comfortable annuity wus to devolve 
upon Miss Helen; this house and grounds 
and a sum of money onmy father; and the 
remainder to another nephew of his, who ig 
dead also, now, so that cousin Harry, his son, 
born nearly twenty years later, inherits a hand- 
somely accumulated property. 

One evening, just at twilight, toward the 
cfose of this period, my uncle stepped into 

After. chattering ed the 
red fire light till all the stars came out above, 
he extended his hand for his hat. 

“T came a little earlier than usual, to-night,” 
said he, “because I go so early to-morrow.” 

“Where are you going, sir P” she asked, for 
he always during these ten years dethanded, 
ang she had given, a certain deferential ad- 

ress. 

“Iam going tothe State Prison,” he said, 
courtly. i . ' 

At first. she laughed, and then as his reason 
flashed on her— , RRN 

“Oh!” she sald, raising her hand to her 
forehead, “l had forgotten.” : š 

“Forgotten, Helen!” The intens'ty in his. 
tone yas like that she used to heat so long aga; - 
she answered notting, but he came and leaned 
over her chair. “Helen,” he murmured, “can 
you ever forget ?” 

Again she answered nothing, but looking up, 
met for the last time that tender and passion- 
ate regard which had enriched her youth.—— 
Half timidly, and then with a daring swiftness, 
she raised her arm, sprang up and laid her 
cheek against his, wet with tears. A moment 
he held her, only a moment, then kissed her 
forehead as her father would have done, re- 
seated her, and went out. She heard his 
quick, heavy step on the gravel, and the swin 

f his cane that scattered the pebbles, an 
hat was the last to her of Oliver Gordon. ; 

Don’t you know why he went to the State 
PrisonP The next day Ralph Crampton’s 
sentence was ended. He meant to question 
him alone and sincerely, and I verily believe to . 
repay all his sufferings in so far as it might be 
possible. As he stepped intothe prisoner's 
cell,a heartier,a haler man was never seen 
alive; an hour afterwards the turnkey, open- 
ing the door, trod upansbim ghastly and dead, 
and Ralph Crampton was kneeling over him, 
hands and clothes smeared and dabbled in. 
blood. The prisoner's simple story was that 
Mr. Gordon got into a great passion on his 
(Crampton’s) persistant denial of the ancient 
theft, and suddenly endeavoring to control him- 
self grew purple, and then a little rill of blood 
broke from his fips, and he fell, striking 
tgainst the iron stanchion and making the 
deep gash tobe found on his head. ph 
Crampton had cailed, but no one had answer- - 
ed, and after a gasp or two Mr. Gordon had 
ceased to breathe. Certainly no one believed. 
this foran instant. Nobody would believe 
such a solution when one more complicated 
was at hand. A knife had baen found ia the. ° 
pool of blood onthe floor, whether having 
sapped with the wallet from Mr. Gordon's 
pocket as. he fell, or secured and secreted for. 
this purpose by the prisoner, remained double. 
ful. In that wallet by the way, besides-aundry: 
bills and memoranda, was the. little faded note 
that Miss Helen had brought him upon the ' 
morning the ring was lost. sae 


Ofcourse’Ralph Crampton was arraigned for | 
murdor, ‘He had received a pardon before the ; 
expiration of his . terma and had refused it; - 
this wag against, him. His deolaration in ` 
court. ten years ago that he would yet have ' 
Mr. Gordan’s life bore additional weight. . The , 
reputation , acquired by the mere fact of hig _ 
situation Sea Dapil 'y and then the orowi- | 
ing occugyences! nothing could be’ plainey.--- 
The only extenuating circumstance was the 
well known irrascibility of Mr. Gordon z 0a.» 
plea, oanasioned by this, of possible homicide, - 
a dgeth, sentence was commuted to one of im-/ 
pesonmen dor. life... The Judge deglared. in 
is charge:that if the, ring which was the o 
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or rightly acdoanted for, his-atory would 


gin of tho figet diffigulty, opuld have een found. : 
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‘nerve credit, and the presumption would be in 
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‘Sy TER READERS AND SuBsoRIB- 
CERA oF THE Sprniruar, AcE :—To 
meet, your expectations-in regard 
to the- enlargement’ and general 
improvement of this paper, its 
‘publication will necessarily be sus- 
pended for a few weeks, in order 
that the proprietors may have 
sufficient time to perfect their ar- 
rangements for the new order of 
things. We have only to say 
now that the new issue will at 
least; be a great typographical im- 
provement, of the paper. In re- 
gard to its reading matter, all 
readers will be left to judge for 
themselves concerning it. We 
only promise that it shall be’ our 
endeavor to make the paper tol- 
erably readable. The paper will 
appear at the earliest’ practicable 
date. Address “Sprrreuan Aan,” 
Box 64, Boston, Mass. - * 


Rev. MR. ALGER ON SPIRIRUALISM.—Àt the 
Bulfing Street Church, yesterday morning, 
Rev. Mr. Alger preached a sermon, which, he 
said in the introduction, might. be entitled 
candid thoughts on the phenomena of Spi- 
ritualiam. He fitst noticed the fact of the 
rapid increase of the body of believers, and 
declared that Spiritualism, s0 called, was the 
Greatest phenomenon of the century. He 
thought it was folly to deny the fact of its 
demonstrations, although it was mixed up 
with error and imposture. He gave three 
Frovalent explanations of the phenomenon ; 
first that it came from the devil, second. that ‘it 
was all imposture, third that was the work of 
spirits. He did not credit the latter ;*but 
while he believed thut the good faith of many 
in regard to the manifestations was proved, he 
referred it to some occult faculty of the mind, 
Ho welcomed the increase of the number of 
believers as a great movement of free thought, 
which is one of the tenets of the faith, snd a 
regular step in the developement ‘of the age. 
Those who had been dissatisfled members of 
the Christian churches, and subscribers to the 
revailing theology, and. those who had been 
riven into materialism or infidelity by its bar- 
barity and absurdity; had embraced the new 
faith, which in itself could make no man 
worse.—[(Boston Journal. 


‘ The above we may regard as rather a sensi- 
ble, outside view of the pending spiritual move- 
ment, The “ocoult faculty of the mind” theo 
ry is again put forward as the true solution of 
Spiritualistic phenomena; but this we regard 
as quite harmless ;—ultimately, we are sure, 
the “occult” fraternity will be obliged to adopt 
the only true one—that the phenomena pro- 
ceed from disembodied spirits. The occult 

‘theory is a good resting place, meanwhile, for 
those who aro hoping goad will come out of 
this movement, i i 


SPIRITUAL ITEMS. 

Emma Hardinge has just torminated her 
lectures in’ New Orleans, having left a most 
favorable impression on the minds of thu 
Cresent City, 


Mr. Redman is giving scenes in. Now Or- 
leans, where he is exciting much interest. — 
Mr. and Mrs. Coonley are also in:the same 
. city, awaking much attention by their suo- 
cessfal healing medium-ship oe 


Anew paper devoted to Spiritualism, 
has just been started in Now Orleans, It 
is ontitled Le Monde Spirituel, and printed 
in the octavo form, in English and French, 
price $8 per annum. We hare not yet re- 
ceived a copy, but are mach rejoiced to re- 
ceive the intelligence of such a faot trusting 
it will’ givea new impetus to our cause 
throughout the South.: j a 
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The Oincinnati Enquirer says that the wife 
of a hardy emigrant, who was from Indiana, 
presented him with.two fine boys and a girl, 
on the night of the 19th ult., in Leavenworth, 
Neither. of ‘the children weighed less than 

even pounds. They were on their way to 
Houthern Kapsas, MGs e 9S 
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Jonin Jaods Aston, after he had become | 
| a millionaire, was one day axkéd the ques: 
'{:tlom by an aoqusiatanoe, whick he. would 


choose to’ uddertake—to com nedee with 
‘ethpty pockets, and get together one thou- 
-aand dollars; or, having thit amount asa 
‘nudleus,to amass his then present fortune. 
-Hia reply. was characteristic and prompt :— 


'| Give- me the first thousand dollars, by all 


means, asd T will acoumulate the rest in 
Jess: time than I could gathor up the frst 
thousand.” - o l 

There is a deep, practical significance in 
that reply, which young America continu- 
ally and habitually overlooks, The first 
thing our young men look at, as the found- 
ation fora life of business, is matrimony ; 
taking upon their shoulders the as yet to 
them unknown burdens and expenses of an 
establishment, with the rearing and support 
of a family, to-carry which requires their 
utmost exertions in their trade or profes- 
sion, leaving little or no margin to lay by 
for a “rainy day.” 

If our young men would exercise a little 
mote foresight and self-control, and amass 
the first thousand dollars or even half or 
two thirds of that amount, to lay by or in- 


vest as capital in their chosen business for 
life, how much otherwise inevitablo poverty, 
misery and pauperism would thereby be 
avoided; how many, who now are only 


poor jours, would be possessed of comforta- 
ble, pleasant homes, without running the 
risk of realizing the fearful truth of the 
old saw, that “when poverty stalks in at 
the. door, luve flies out at the window.”— 
Can men never acquire practical wisdom 
from observation, or the lives and exam- 
-ples of those who have trod the thorny 
path of life before them ? ll 


Lire or Jons Brown.—We have receiv- 
ed from the publishers the above book, and 
can recommend it as a very full and good 
account of the lite of the renowne! hero, — 
It. was written by James Radpath who had 
good opportunities to know his man, and he 
has succcseded in producing a book of va- 
ried interest. Itis published by Thayer 
and È dridge, 114, Washington street, Bos- 
ton. a 
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EF The following cheering remarks were 
alldressed to the editor at the elpse of a pri- 
vate letter, not long since. Qur friend will 
excuse us for making public use of the same: 

There are successive steps of work to be 
accomplished. It must be done by co-opera- 
tion. The creeds and theologies of the day 
must be made to harmonize. Humanity -must 
be carried across the bridge of isms. ` Chris- 
tans, congregations, and nations mus: be 
linked under one banner. The church must 
become the Home. Its peaomion mutually 

ust be as colossal and magnificent os its 

irit of truth is boundless. Its symbolical 
representations, its music, must accord with 
t high religious tone of the truly regenerat- 
ed sul... 


„It is time for the waters of the Red Sea to 
divide, and for the Spiritual Seas to commence 
their march for Canaan. 

“We're marching home, we’re marching home, 

To Israel’s promised land!” 
is the chorus which, when started by a com- 
pact of true souls, will become the ‘war-chant’ 
that will spread rapidly over the planet! 


Seconp Yean.—At Ann Arbor, Mich., Mr. 
G. B. Stzsnins, who has spoken to good audi- 
ences for a year past -remains another year, 
and will speak evory fortnight; and also once 
in four weeks at Farmington. 

He will answer calls to.lecture during the 
week, as heretofore. 

—_— + oom — 

Verpior ix tHe Lawnenog Case.—The verdict 
of the coroner’s jury on tke Pemberton Mill oal- 
amity confirms the opinion towards which the pub- 
lio mind has been tending as the investigation 
progressed—that the fall of the mill originated in 
the defective piilare, Those pillars nfving been 
cast by the Eagle Iron Foundry, {hen at West 

Boston, of which Albert Fuller was the contract- 
ing agent, the jury find that so far asthe Botna 
defoots in the pillars existed the responsibility 
rests upon him, but that all the responsibility of 
the insufficienoy of the pillars rests upon ‘Capt, 
' Bigelow, the Arohlteot and Superintendent of the 
structure. It was ho who accepted the pillars, as 
well as every portion of the work, and in go far as 
any part tended to the fall the jury hold him res- 
pousible for the ‘death of the persons immediately 
killed by the full, The jury find nléo that the fire 
originated from the breaking of a lantern in tho 
hands of some person to them unknown, engaged 
in resoulng the sufferers.—[Allas & Bee. 


The jury find that the pillara were outrageously 
defective, some of them being upon one aide only 
one eighth of an inoh in thickneass nearly all of 
them exhibited a reckless ‘disregard and ivexousa- 
ble negligence on the prrt of the founder, in not 
providing a proper fastening to the core, whioh 
proper fastening was necessary to prevent a flont- 
ing of the core, and consequently an dneqhal dis- 
tribution of the molten iroa.--[Bangor Whig, - 
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Correspondente 


a- mademang m t 


“DRESS REFORM.” 


Messna Eprrons:—I have been much in- 


terested in thg late articles in your paper up- | 


on the “Dress Reform.” SÀ 

Permit me to. offer a few remarks, and make 
a suggestion or two, and then í will leave 
the field for more able contributors. 

Reform in dress is needed: I speak from 
experience, not from opinion. -1 know what 
say, when I state that of all the, customs of 
life, which are false—to the female there is none 
so detrimental as this blind allegiance to fushion 
in dress, Its baneful effects cannot be estimat- 
ed. Iwould undertake to compel every fash- 
ionably dressed woman in this county, fo con 
fess, and acknowledge that she was conscious 
that her mode of dress was injurious, before I 
confoss and acknowledge that my position is 
false. If thereis one who imtruth, can de- 
clare that she suffers no inconvenience from 
her present state of dress, which can be reme- 
died, then I would confess that she was mis- 
taken. Many women are themselves uncon- 
scious of the injurious effects arising from their 
unnatural state of dress. No sooner is one 
ridiculous, inconvenient style “gone by,” than 
another takes its plac’, and females are una 
ware of the benefits to be derived from a be- 
fitting costume, They have never tried any 
other, and therefore, know not the inconven- 
ience of a garb which is unbecoming and unsuit- 
able; as they would it dressed in it for the first 
time. I venture to say, that if nine tenths of 
the women of this country, were compelled to 
dress as they do now for duty’s sake, they 
would consider their duty hard to perform. 
They will do for fashion what they will not 
do for principle, Fashion bids them trail their 
dresses.—They obey her. Fashion bids them 
“expand” till it is dangerous to observe them, 
and yet they will expand. Fashion bids them 
make their peace with ker—be she ever so ug- 
ly, and make war upon all unfashionable at- 
tire, be it ever so comely, and it is done! 


Now if this obedience to fashion could be 
changed into obedience to truth, or the require- 
men‘a of our nature, we poor women should 
be transformed beings; we should scarcely 
know ourselves. Insteal of consulting fash- 
ion and Mrs. Grundy, we should consult our 
own health, convenience, ability, necessity, taste 
and choice. Instead of making errand boys 
of ourselves, in running after fashion plates, 
we should be engaged in tracing the laws of 
our being and conforming ourselves to them. 
Instead of being fearful that we should appear 
oddly or meanly dressed, we should feel a wo- 
manly pride in daring to confront public opin- 
ion—when we regarded that opinion as false. 

What is spiritualism doing towards reform ? 
It boasts that it dares to wage war with falso 
theological theories and practices, be they 
ever s0 popular. 


It does this, and is fighting a glcrious bat- 
tle that will never have to be fought over again. 
It does not fear these dogmas and creeds be- 
cause they are popular. Why? because spir- 
itualism knows full well that they are false. 


Now why cannot reformers rally upon” the. 
same ground and publish the same manifesto 
against fashion in dress? Why will they net 
be true to themselves, and confess that the 
present style ot dress is altogether false and 
should be superseded by a costume appropri- 
ate and beautiful—the. same as they here ut-: 
tered protest against false creeds, false teach- 
ers and false gods? Why will they be more 
merciful to one filsity than to another? If 
they throw down the idols of priestcraft and 
superstition for others, why are they not wil- 
ling that their own idol of fashion, folly and 
vanity should also be overthrown. 

Messrs. Editora, {feel warmly on this sub- 
ject—I have fglt so for these ten years,—and 
when I saw the caption “Dress Reform,” I peer- 
ed through its lines in hopes to discover some 
proposition for radical change—judge then 
my disappointment, when I read that Sunday 
calico suggestion! I had hoped for something 
more radical. You say, we must make a be- 
ginning—suroe we must, but why begin there? 
Tagreewith Miss Hirdingeon that point. °I 
do not like this Sunday garb for poor people's 
benefit. I wanta seven days’ dress, within 
the means of the women, and within the bounds 
of propriety. Your suggestion may contain 
merit—I am sure it does, but it:seems to me 
that its practical effects would be to increase 
display and extravagance on the other six days 
of the ‘weck, instead of lessening it; „80 on 
the whole it would not be the dping away the 
evil, only holding it in obeyance one seventh 
‘part of the time, to exhibit itself more pomp- 
ously the other six sevenths. l 


l woulil not. dictate—I would not suggest— 
a plan, or operation—but that light be diffus- 
ed upon this important subject, so that the 
female portion of community may realize more 
fully than now, the injury to themselves, an q 


-|ing, enslaved sisters out of the more than 


AGE. 


the race from this most unnatural and pernic- 
fous mode of dress. 

Ishall not agree with Mies. Hardinge to 
“dress up” Instead of dressing “down,” till the 
lower classes can dress up too I would sug- 
gest that the higher classes dress down, and 
afford means and opportunity for the lower 
classes to dress so as to meet them, and then 
approach on equality, which can never be ful- 
ly realized. J woul! not dress better than the 
majority, I would have the majority. clothed 
inas good habiliments as myself. ‘Ihe aim 
and end of most of the fashionables is toexce! 
either in value of fabric, newness‘of style, var- 
lety of wardrobe, or in all these, the mass and 
to bein advance of allother fashionablesin 
their beauty. 

This spirit is what I wovld quell and con- 
quer. I would not have respectability and 
influence depend upon dress and appearance, 
butupon worth, Iwould have public opinion 
so changed that a female might appear on the 
platform in your good city of Boston, as a 
lecturer, dressed as plainly, a3 was J, when first 
Icame to your city asa speaker, without ex- 
periencing the neglect and coldness which were 
mine—without being continually-reminded as 
was I—“you will never’ have any influence 
while you dross so plainly.” | 

Tlike the suggestion that public Iccturers 
should dress plainly—it mets my cordial ap- 
probation; Z will agree to dress as plainly as any 
one, and rejoice to doso. Iwill agree to dress 
as plainly as public sentiment will alloy me, 
without destroying my “influence.” I have 
tried it for years! and what was the -conse- 
quence—almost universal disipprobition, and 
“you will never have any iaflusnce, while you 
dress so plainly!” I found it even so. 

My present minner of dress, introlices me 
now, where I could nothave gained admittance 


and favor, dressed as I was when I visited |. 


Boston in 1855. s 


In view of this what can I do, dispense the 
truth to some few eager listeners who will come 
in, and hear despite my simple attire, and un- 
attractive appzarance, or “dress up” and draw 
thousands? 1 have done the latter. Did Ido 
right or did I do wroag? Who will answer! 
Probably there will be various opinions upon 
that pint, assarding to the different degrees 
of development of different ialiviluals and 
their diffzrent planes of thought and express: 
ions. 

I never ceased to regret my “fall,” for such 
I have ever considerad it to be, and deplore my 
inability to maintain my independency. If I 
have erred, [have erred on the side of princi- 
ple, after all; for I reflected that F would be 
instrumental in accomplishing more good to 
“dress up’ and speak tn, than I should to keep 
dressed down and retire from the field. 

But it seems to me, that there is great wrong 
in society, where one must conform toa cer- 
tain style of dress,in order to gain or possess 
an influence. his is what I break down in- 
stead of building up. feel however, 1 am 
doing the latter while I am a conformist, for 
my example-is more powerful than my pre- 
cept. But if Iam prevented from a hearing 
by plain dressing how can I speak upon these 
subjects—how can I interest and instruct the 
masses ? f 

Often as the importance of living up to our 
highest light has come overme, with all its 
considerations, have I resolved that I would 
brave public censure the disapprovalof friends 
and the malice of foes, and step forth again— 
taking for my text everywhere, “sink or swim, 
live or die, survive or perish,” I will have lib- 
erty or nothing, but then upon mature consid- 
eration, my spirit has responded—not yet, not 
yet. ; i 

Ó! how I long to appear in such a garb as 
reason dictates, and attempt to lead my*stffer- 


Egyptian bondage of fashion, pride an 
obedience to authority. 

But who will sustain me, who will encour- 
age me, who will bid me God speed? Not 
one! They will wiite and speak upon the 
“dress reform,” but when they come to meet 
one attired even as they have 1ecommended— 


‘their courage—thcir philanthropy forsakes 


them, and they secretly suggest, indirectly hint 
or openly request you, to change your dress. 
I know it is so, for I have experienced it. 

But this need not deter me, I can go alone 
and speak upon the subject, though forsaken 
‘by all the reformers. The rights of women in 
all the relations of life is now my theme, and 
I feel it is not one that I can do justice to, 
while I am bound down by slavish custom, and 
am not an independent woman. 

Pardon me, Messrs. Editors, and friends, 
for this egotism. I speak, if I speak at all, 
from experience. I introduce myself as a fact 
in illustration of my position and statements ; 
and when I speak, I speak feelingly and ear- 
nestly—because I da speak from experience. 

Iclaim your attention one moment more, and 
then I close. Would you like an exemplica- 
tor of the Lighest doctrines taught by the high- 
est spirits? Would you like to see actualised 


aptrit, freedom of thought, expression and ac- 
tion! but remember yqu can never expect the 
inauguration of that glorious era of truth 
which spiritualiam proclains, until women 
dare stand upon her own responsibility and 
lead out of evil those who were swallowed up 
therein. 

Remember that this mission of woman can- 
not be performed in all its fulness, while she is 
robed in silks and satins, regardless of the 
ciies of the beggars in the streets—the wants 
of her own sex in every day life, in dens of in 
famy; while she is discoursing in duleet sweet- 
ness the beauty of the angelic mission— its 
tigh and holy calling. She, yes, even woman 
must lay aside her false delicacy, fashion and 
pride, strip off her gewgaws and jewels, and 
enter the dens of pollution, and bind up the 


wounds there made by fashion’s cold proud - 


hand, gnd display her own native purity, be 
aeons and love ere men will love her as he 
ought, ere woman will be saved by. her, as she 
will be ere she will be saved by herself, the 
world blessed through her ministrations and 
peace, joy.and love reign triumphant over all. 
Bura E. GIBSON, 
Barre, Mass., Jan. 18th., 1869. 


Messrs. Eprrons :— Having read with much 
interest every article of late, contained in your 
paper, under the above caption, “The Dress 
Reform,” what and where 1s it? I find an oft 
recurring question, ‘True, pretended reform 
has its adventurers, some of one style, others 
another. But what docs it all amount to? 
Nothing more or less than talk, for who is in- 
fluenced by if to a change, unless to adopt a 
rule of asceticism, which certainly does not 
mend the matter whether it be one or many? 

If we question people generally upon the 
theme, we find nearly as many tastes as per- 
sons, cach of whom manifest to a certain ex- 
tent, a decided distaste toward the dress of 
another. Nevertheless itis weli to have the 
ideas respecting it, flow forth from intelligent 
minds, and equally isteresting with the ex- 
change of apinions upon all other subjects. 
Yet it seems quite evident; that were our minds 
a little more expanded, we should be enabled 
to see in dress even, all around and about us 
harmony, for surety do we know that by it, as 
wellas by Phrenology and Physiology, the 
leading traits of character are designated. 
‘Therefore if one beflounced and befu edlowed 
carries about the cusign of nothingness how 
much more wisdom think you would be dis- 
cernable in a plainly attired Empty Nothing- 
ness? . ; 

Thus it is as itis, one of Fature’s inherent 
laws, regulations or God designed, and being 
thus, however frivolous one may seem, have 
we any reason to complain ‘of it as an evil. 
Yet until our own matures arè inherent with a 
much larger amount of genial goodness, or 
knowledge, it seems quite impossible for us to 


keep down the feeling of disgust which rises” 


perhaps from the so called: evil, envy, as every 
article thus far contained in the AGH, goes to 
prove all unawares to the writer perhaps, the 
very first seemed instigated by the idea of 
apeishness, and why should we wish to ape, in 


what is cf so little importance unless it spring > 


from some at most not very creditable pro- 
pensity ? 


Mankind generally seem disposed to harp ' 


too much upon the form,eshape and color, of 
externals, and that to the neglect of internal 
advancement, the latter of which, if well stud- 
ied and cultivated to the extreme of our ca- 
pacities would soon be amply qualified to gov- 
ern righteously the firmer. But as before re- 
marked, I am interested in the discussion, bé- 
cause it seems to be leading us to the develop- 
*enyot factsin nature, which if better under- 

Od, must have a tendency to lessen our en- 
vious proclivities as also to check: some of 
Mrs, Grundy’s extreme extravagance. 

Tam reminded to make this short if not 
snappish, therefore will close by expressing 
the desire that some one who hasan idea of 
it will condecend to instruct us upon the des- 
ignation and effect of color in taste and dress. 
' . Yours for true Wisdom. 

S. 8. 8. 


Wauxraay, Jan, 22d, 1860. 

Mr. Eprror :—At your editorial sug- 
gestion I have perused the sermon on 
“The Fall of Man,” published in your 
issue of Jan, Tth. 

When I had conclud.d the perusal I laid 
down the paper and asked myself, what 
have I learned that is new and valuable? 
Was not that right? I responded to my- 
self thus: I have learned first that the 
author of that sermon believes in the “fall 
of man.” EY , 

Secondly, That the fall was effected by 
man’s exercising a will of his own, because, 
says the authar, “a differenze of will, onc 


| 
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defined, nocesearily leads, sooner or later, to 
opposition, then to disobedience, till the 


knowledge of good and evil completes the 


moral birth of the child.” 

Quere.—How can that which completes 
the moral birth of a child, be justly called 
“The Fall of Man?" Again your sermon- 
izer saya: “The fall of man, then, as be- 
fore observed, was the only process of the 
birth of his moral nature.” A very queer 
fall that! Again he says that this fall 
was “a step of leyitinate progress.” That 
is, in jocose parlance, “a falling up stairs !” 
Your sermonizer is an ingenious man, 
writes good English, but it seems to me 
he is rot likely to succeed any better than 
others in his attempts to beautify old theol- 
ogy with young thought. I think the ser- 
mon demonstrates that putting “new wine 
into old bottl:s” is no wiser now than it 
was cighteen hundred years ago. . ; 

l Exoersior, 

Bettor have “new wine in old bottles,” 
thant new bottles with no wine at all. Eu- 
rope, in possession of the Barbarians was 

‘a sad fall from tho ancient civilization ; 
but it was a step of progress toward mod- 
ern civilization, * 


IS' THE SOUL IMMORTAL} 


This isa great and profound question, 
and of course in a complete answer to it, 
no less than an eternity is involved. We 
can only demoustrate an immortal life, by 
living an immortal life. The question’ is 
not whether What we call the soul will sur- 
vive the shock of the death of the body, 
but itis whether we shall carry our pres- 
ent individual cunsciousness forward time 
without end. It is settled in most minds 
that we shall casry our consciousness into 
a state beyond this, one of rewards and 
punishments, and it seems to be taken for 
granted that if the soul survives the disso- 
lution of the body, it wil! survive all other 
shocks, and-that consequently it is in its 
nature immortal. 


To attempt a definition of the soul may 
be the height of presumption, and one may 
be in great danger of being convicted of 
writing nonsense. but this perhaps, is but 
little worse than talking nonsense. At any 
rate, I shall venture a thought or two.— 
From the outer fact let us look at the inner 
reality. ‘The human eye is the instrument 
of the soul. The eyo sees not, but the 
‘soul through it. ‘The eye is not sight but 
the organ thereof. The principle of vision 
- an elementary part of God, lies behind 
the eye and is ever active, either through it- 
or independently of it, and for the proof of the 
lagt part of this proposition, take the facts of 
This princi- 
ple of vision must be fistinet from the eye, 
as the mind is distinct from the brain; for 
the brain is not the mind but its organ.— 
When death takes place the brain us a vis- 
ible substance remains, but-thought, sensa- 
tion, motion, the active and invisible pow- 
cis thereof are gone. A steam engine may 
be p2rfect in all its parts, but motionless, 
and useless, without steam; and what 
steam is to the engine, are sensation and 
motion to the body. Let us call the body 
a machine and the soul the motive power 
thereof. Now, which is the greater, the 
“motor or the motion? Which is greater, 
the principle which sees or the instrument 
through whlch it sees? - 


mesmerism and clairvoyance, 


Again, we say the car hears, but the ear 
ie simply an instrument of sourd: It is 
the principle of sound that hears. The 
piano forte does not play itself, but is play- 
ed upon. Which then is the greater, the 
piano forte or the pianist? the fiddle or the 
fiddler? the principle of sound or tha hu- 
manear? Destroy the ear and sound cease 

“es to be, but the principle of sound remains 
still, and is óne of the elemental principles 
of the universe, 
is inherent in the mind, The wounded fin- 
‘ger does not feel, it is the sout in the fin- 
ger. Deprive -the body of the soul, and 
the apparent fact of pain in the finger ceas- 
. 08 to be, which proves that sensat on is not 
original in the finger, but in the mind. It is 
not the bra‘n that thinks; itis the soul’s 
electric battery through which it telegraphs, 
and the bodies various nerves are the wires 


on, which it sends its messages to every part 


OF course, all sensation | matter. 


t 
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thereof. The soul then ts an active prio- 
ciple, the brain a passive instrument, 

Iti ig not tha logs that walk, any more 
than it is the lever that lifts the log. The 
lever is the „instrument, and it is the active 
principle applied to it that lifts the cog.— 
Strictly speaking then, the eye is only the 
material organ through which the principle 
of sight manifésts itself, the human ear 
only the medium of sound, not the law of 
sound, the aching finger only the medium 
of sensation, not the law of sensation, the 
lega only the machinery moved, not the mo- 
tivo power, and the brain only the residence 
of the soul, not the soul itself. We must 
distinguish the house from its. inmates. 

Facts, as such, may disappear, principles 
never. You may destroy the engine, but 
do you destroy steam? OF course not.— 
You can only destroy that by destroying 
water, ono of the substantive principles ot 

of the universe, whercof steam is a latent 
fact, depending on conditions only for its 
manifestation. 

Destroy the eye and ‘do you destroy the 
principle of vision? Certainly not; you 
only destroy its manifestation through this 
material organ, The principe of vision 
must be common to all intelligences creat- 
ted or uncreated. It must exist in Deity, 
and independently of nfaterial organs. It 
is an eternal condition of mind, as much 
as motion is an eternal condition of matter. 
Destroy the cunditions of its manifestation 
through the body, and itself still. exists, 
aud capable of higher manifestations. — 
Now, Jet us seo- which existed first, the 
principle of vision, or the eye. Was the, 
principle of vision adapted to the eye, or 
the eye to it? Evidently, the eye: was 
made to accommodate the law of vision.— | 
Vision itself is eternal, the eyo its tempo 
One serves a temporary use, 


rary agent. 
the other an eternal purpose. The ona lies 
decp down in the essence of all things, as 
one of the constituent principles of the 
universe, while the other is one of its modes 
of minifcstation.. Was there no harmony 
of sound before the construction of tie 
car? It would be absurd to say that the 
eur Was constructed upon a principle, un- 
less that principle existed previously to its 
construction. The human ear, only dc- 
velopes to our consc.ousness a latent fact, 
commsn to ull existence and equal with 
time and Gud. Did not the thunders ro- 
verberate along the heaven before there 
was an ear to catch the sound? Did not 
the music of the spheres greet the ear of 
Deity ere human voice broke upon the so- 
‘lar space ? 

The soul is but the pulsation of the soul 
of all souls, having its source and its susten- 
ation, deep down in the great heart that 
throbs throughout the shorcless ocean of in- 
finite life. I do not apprehend the soul to 
be a part of God, as s9 much abstracted from 
his divine essence, but it 18 Gad in an ivfi- 
nitely small degree, or to coin a phrase, it 
1s an infinitely small God. The child is not 


a part of the father, as so, much deducted |. 


from the father, but is the father reproduc- 
ed, and its little infant soul will reach the 
father in the rave of progression, as soon as 
the mortal will reach tho immortal God.— 
For example the principte of vision in man, 
is as true as itis in Goi. A thought in 
man, is no less in’ kind than a thought in 
God. Tue difference is in degree not qual- 
ity. A grain of sand is as much matter as 
a mountain, an insect, as mugh an animal 
aganclephant. Mind is inseparable from. 
matter, Leaving the question as it always 
must be left, as to the essence of mind, ani 
indeed of matter also, the manifestation of 
mind must always take place through mat- 
ter. 

What is all the machinery of the universe ? 
but mind moving matter. What are all the 
phenomena of human life ? but mind moving 
Thus much as to the soul’s defini- 
tion. Now, as to the question propounded 
at the beginning of this enquiry, namely, 
will the present organic form of the soul 
continue on time without end? 

This is said to be a probationary existence, 
and the o‘hor existence beyond this, one, 
where rewards und punishments are distrib- 
uted on the basis of human character, and 


this is undoubtedly true despite theological 


systems. In order to this the soul must 


, these uses in their ultimates. 
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presorve its idontity, It must remember its 
conduct in this life, and not one item only, 
but all of that conduct. All rewards and 
punishments existing in the soul, muat of 
course be recognized by the suul as justin 
thomselyes, gnd e: niaontly fit to dovelop i its 
uses. 

On any other ground panishmant would as- 
sume the form of vengeance, ani reward 
the form of favoritism, neither of which is 
compatible with our highost ida. of God. — 
Rewards and panishmonts thon, have their 
uses ani I apprehend that the existence of 
human life in its widest range, is to develope 
There is 
therefore an enlt» be reach:d, anl the sim- 
ple q ‘estion is, will thit oni be reached ? 
That endis to b-ing good out of-evil, form 
and orler out of chuos, and life out of death 
Natureevery where shows one powerful force 
at work, change, and everywhore a torce re- 


sisting it, which is uniformity. Dee »mpo- 
sition and reconstruction are eve-ywhere 


taking placa, Tae desolating frown of win- 
ter, is suscooded by the genial s nile of sum- 
mer. 

New forms of life, animal and vegetable 
spring up from the ruins of former ones, 
failon to decay. ‘The law of progress fix- 
es its seal upon all life, and its mighty mov- 
ing power carries all organic life forward 
to its ultimate end, and when that end is 
reached, it must itself yield to the law of 
chango, and give place to yet newer and 
higher forms of life; and here the original 
question may be put,—shall the ` present 
conscious soul never reach its ultimate de- 
velopement, and so forever withstand the 
great law of change. Nature takes. the 
most direct method to reach her ends, and 
it is absurd to say that she is eternally en- 


‘deavoring to do that which in the nature of 


things can nover be done, that is, the eter- 
nal progression of one individual entirely 
without the power to compass its complete 
unfoldment. 

The tree springs up from the sturdy soil, 
withstands the shock of storm and tempest, 
sheds its harvest of acorns, matures its 
growth, then, silently its juices. kegin to 
dry up, its limbs become withered and 
shrunken, and its once proud and stately 
trunk, yielding to the resistless law of 


change, falls back again into the bosom of 


its mother earth, and thus the treo is no 
more. It lives out its uses, and dics, and 
what happens to this one treo will ultimate- 
ly happen to all the race of trees. 

Old earth herself with her huge bulk, 
her vast teeming fields of life, her exbaust- 
less stores of puwers and forces, must aleo 
fecl the touch of dissolution. Inspiration 
and philosophy are both prophetic of her 
end, and who shall say, that, when her mol- 
ten mass is poured again from the crucible, 
it shall not give forth the germ of life in 
new and unheard of forms.” But this ca- 
tastropke can only happen when the earth 
has lived out the uses of her present form 
of life. 

And here again, the question still recurs, 

will not this omnipresent and all-powerful 
law of change, at some remote period of 
unborn time, lay its devastating hand upon 
the human soul. I do not mean the primal 
elements of which the soul is composed, 
but the present organic structure of those 
elements called the soul or spirit. Such a 
destruction would of course, destroy con- 
sciousness, for the time, and the reappear- 
ance of those elements in new combina- 
tions and forms, with new powers and adap- 
tations, would find the past as we find it, 
a blank, 
We do not know how many lives we iia 
lived in other and lower forms before we en- 
tered upon the present lifo, nor do'we know 
how many lives we are yet to live in the 
unending succession of dissolution and re- 
construction, DELTA. 


When we are alone, we bave our thoughts 
to watch; inthe family our tempers; in 
company our tongues, 

Truo philosophy-can discern nothing else 
in a great many words and names but the 
letters of the alphabet whioh compose them. 

You must make it quite clear to your 
mind which you are most bent upon —pop- 
ularity or usefulness—else you may happen 
to miss hoth.—[Adam Bede. ~ 
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~The London correspondent of The Manches 
ter Guardian reports the following particulars 
respecting the lute Lord Macaulay and his fam- 
ily, and his unfinished history of England: 

“It was very characteristic of the Macaulay 
family that the tidingsof Lord Macualay’s death 
should have reached the public ear so slowly 
and circuitously. All courting of publicity, all 
craving for public expression of admiration, all 
trading upon fame and name, was peculiarly 


alen from the character of the deceased noble- . 


man,-as well as from thuse of his ‘surviving 
brother, Charles Zachary Macaulay, Secretary 


of the Board of Audit, and his sister, Lady’ 


Trevelyan. ‘The brothers and sister were link- 
ed by strong affection, not unmingled with pride 
oneither side. They were proud of their broth- 
er’s unparalleled popularity as a writer; ‘se was 
proud of his brother Charles’s rising repute as 
a most valuable and conscientious public: ser- 
vant; of Lady Trevelyan’s intelligence and 
usefulness as the helpmate of Sir Charles Trev- 
elyan, whose labors in the public service Lord 
Macauley keenly sympathized with, and ap- 
provingly watched and cheered. 

“Macaulay’s conversation, more than that 
of any man I have ever met, impressed me with 
the notion of amemory of peerless accuracy, the 
stores of which were used with an unfailing 
and disciplined energy of mind, manifested es- 
pecially in the force and finish of the speaker's 
language. “All Macaulay’s conversation would 
admit of being put in print, just as it Was spo- 
ken. There was nothing unfinished, slipshod, 
hesitating!y, or half expressed. The sentences 
were flung before you with an irrepressible buoy- 
ancy and forcefulness of utterance, complete, 
clear cut, well rounded, and well linked to each 
other. And yetthere was nothing Johnsonian, 
nothing pompous, sesquipedalian, or pedantic 
in the phraseology. And as the manner s80 
wasthe matter—plensant, interesting, amusing, 
but never prosy, boring, or over ambitious for 
the company or the time. 

“Never were pleasanter, more unrestrained, 
cr more genial breakfasts than those of Lord 
Macaulay, at his rooms in the Albany—while 
li was still a liver in chambers, before he re- 
moved to Holly Lodge, at Camden Hill, which 
he has not occupied for three years—if my 
memory bo exact. Macaulay monologised, on" 
ly because he had so much ready to flow forth 


-jon most subjects, that it took along time to 


pump off even his surface water. But, in com- 
pany with people who had something to say 
and could say if, Macaulay did not habigually 
take up more than his fair share of the conver- 
sation, Sydney Smith used to complain of 
Macaulay, because he was a rival, and a worse 
monopolist, and could not bear to see the at 
tention of the table distractéd from his own 
rampant and Rabelaisian fun. He, by his al 
lusion to“Macaulay’s brilliant flashes of silence,” 
gave color tothe imputation of burdensome 
oquacity, often urged against the deceased his- 
torian. But I believe no one who saw much 
of Macaulay in society will be found to indorse 
that charge, - 


“Among the most honorable -characteristics 
of Lord Macaulay—of which I am glad to seo 
such general recognition—shouid be mention- 
ed, his rare freedom from all taint of self-sery- 
ing or jobbery. Great as were his opportuni- 
ties of serving relatives, connections, or depen- 
dants, he systematically abstained from all ex- 
ercises of his influence on their behalf; and 
this, though a warm friend, an attached kins- 
man, and a most affectionate brother. When 
he was last in office, his brother—who was at 
the Bar, but who was at once well fitted and in- 
clined for the public service—was without any 
public employment. Lord John Russell, when 
he subsequently appointed this brother to the 
treasurership of the Mauritius, informed him 
that he never even knew Lord Macaulay had a 
brotaer available for public employment. 
deed, Lord Macaulay may be thought by many 


to have carried this abnegation of influence to 
an excess; for this brother has in all his sub- 
sequent employments proved himself one of the 
most efficient and popular of civil servants. I 
may also mention—what in Lord Macaulay's 
lifetime the public never learned from him or 
by his wish—that Lord Macaulay was unwear- 
ied and most liberal in his charities, especial- 
ly to all needy literary brethren. The amount 
distributed by him in this way would, I am sat- 
isfied, astonish the public; but it will never 
be known. 
ters, in his charities st least his right hand 
never knew what his left hand was doing. 


“Though when Lord Macaulay began his | 


history he hoped to bring it down to the limits 
of living memory, he had long ago abandoned 
this hope. Latterly the utmost range he gave 
hiniself was down to the accession of the House 
of Hanover; and this he had hoped to accom- 

lish in five if not four more volumes. I. do 
not think he would ever have so composed his 
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.| its statéamen, poets, and essaylets—would aye 


been ground too tempting to his well-etpred? 
memory, and hig strong love of the writers ‘oft 
that age, for any sharp or nariow limitation, . 

He muat have overflowed into, comment, por-- 
traiture, and criticism. Two Valivines of the 

unfinished hisfory are, E believe, so far advan-- 

ced to completeness, as that we may look ta ate: 
them before long. Andwith these two, I fear: 
concluding the reign of William, and ushering: 
us over the threshold of that ofAnne, we muat 

rest content.” 


A Tovomixa Axzopors.—The Hon, A. H. Steph- 
ens, of Georgia, in an address delivered at a meet- 
ing in Alexandria, in 1856, for the benefit of the 
Orphan Asylum and free-sohools of that city, rẹ- 
ated the following anecdote : 

“A poor little boy, ina oold night in winter, 
with no home or roof to shelter his head, no pa- 
ernal or maternal guard{an to guide or protect or 
direct him on his way, reached at night-fall the 
house of a rich. planter, who took him In, fed, lodg- 
ed, and sent him on his way with his blessing,— 
These kind attentions che. red his heart, and inspir- 
ed him with fresh courage to battle with the ob- 
stacles of life. Years rolled round; Providence 
led him on; he had reached tho legal profession; 
his host had died; cormorants that prey on the 
substance of man had formed a conspiracy to get 
from the widow her estates. Sho sent for the near. 
est counsel to commit her cause to him, ond that 
counsel proved to be the orphan boy years before 
welcomed and entertained by her deceased husband. 
The stimulus of a worm and tenacious gratitude 
was now added to the ordinary motives connected 
with the profession. He undertook her cause with 
a will not easily to be resisted; he gained it; the 
widow's estates were secured to her in perpetuity; 
and Mr. Stephens added, with an, emphasis of 
emotion that sent its electrio thrill throughout the 
house, ‘‘that orphan boy stands before you.” 


++ —ooe-> - 


Power or Prayer.—A minister whosd 
name it isnot necessary to give, had a son 
who was quite a rogue, and withal some- 
thing of a wag. One day the boy had been 
guilty of somo misdemeanor, for which the 
fathcr called him to account, when the fol- 
lowing dialogue took place. ' 

“John, you have done wrong and I must 
punish you,” 

“Very well, sir, just as you say about it.” . 

“Then take off your coat.” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

“Now take off your vest.” 

“Just as you please, sir.” 

“Now, my son, it is my painful duty-.to 
flog you.” , 

“Yes, sir; ‘but fathor, would it not be 
best to first engage in prayer ?” 

This was too much-for the minister; ‘tha 
waggery of the boy completely overcame 
him—so without either flogging or-prayor, 
he dismissed the boy, while he turned. away. 
to relieve his risibles, 

Tse Wirsor Twenty-Five Years Aco.— 
The New York correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript of Jan. 16, says: 

“There is a little association here; composed 
of historical inquirers and collectors, who, from 
time to time, print in recherche style, rare doc- 
uments for private circulation. In this way 
they have preserved many valuable manu- 
scripts. Their agent is Mr. Richardson, the 
publisher of the Historical Magazine, who dis- 
poses of a limited number of copies of those 
choice morceaux by subscription. Among 
other waifs of the kind thus - rescued from ob- 
scurity and made aceessible to the, lovers-of 
historical data may be mentioned: one of Wash- 
ington’s diaries, the - domestic’ correspondence 
of Franklin, and .the original accownt of the 
Indian massacre at Hadley, Mass. Under the 
auspices of this-‘Bradford Club,’ will be print- 
ed, ere long, those famous verses which used 
to keep the town in a roar, and ‘took off,’ with. 
such good-humored but most witty satire, the - 


chief political and other celebrities of New 
York a' quarter of a century ago, .under the: 
name of the ‘Croakers.’. Tha. greater part of 
these jeus-d’ esprit were- written by Halleck 
and Drake:. 

Old Knickerbockers yet speak of them with 
glee and quote-seme of the most palpable hits 
with vast-relish. They are associated with the 
‘men of the time,’ and illustrate the social and 
polities history of New:York. It ié a capital: 
apnotete them, and the en- 
terprise could not have fallen into more: judi- - 
cious-hands. ‘The ‘excellent ` portrait of Hal- ` 
leck, by Hicks, will be engrayed as a ionin, 
piece to-the volume.” l 
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eld r 
‘gnaseepece forthe ' ‘oft-repeated ' recountal of 
her cruel 
gaid the sweet old lady, “you see I wear no 
ings!?; But ag Miss. Helen-beld out het Hand 
eto kisa, I truly declare that inthe faint 
it, ae if A little ana 4 of dim blue fire coiled 
round if Teaw the likeness of a ring on her 
‘bont: fibgers a` ring of light set with seven 
jewgts; and for a: second the’ finger tapered 
white and pluwp‘and round:as when ance'be- 
“foro it wore it, I smiled at myself, and went 
out into the keen frosty airs keen and frosty 
anoen it was to dissipate &ny auch ridiculous 
6 ‘onl - PARA pa j och 
Aal «I closed the little wicket, a sudden flare: 
of.gha-balbway. down the non faba nade me! 
f amprahar the mail, and thinking there. might 
bee letter from. cousia, Harry, Ieought the 
office. Teter there was, sure enough, in the. 
Bix. I walted til} some one else was served, 
-ther tappet on the number and presented my- 
wolf... As the postmaster put the letter into: my 
baud .L noticed a queer look in bis eyes. He. 
thinks: it’s a love letter, thought I; pshaw!— 
“but T noticed moreover that ho lifted.it with 
the yer tips of his fingers. No sooner had I 
"got'into’ ‘the open air than it gave alittle 
okle ‘as if I had broken the seal, but on 
turning it there:was no seal to be found; and 
dtiwag, too dark to read the superscription, 
which I had neglected to do by the office light. 
‘So walked along, thinking dhoit Miss Helen 
‘atid the weather and little odds and ends, till 
I: passed a field adjoining some one’s house, 
‘where aji the family were out merrily burning 
the stubble, : Little: piles were perpetually 
into a „blaze over the. whole place, and the fig- 
ures as they flitted to and fro, bearing bundles 
forthe central conflagration or raking new 
heaps or fresh flames, seemed like those of the 
mountain witches with Rubezahl busy at some 
devilish employ, All around the voices of 
children, and gay snatches of song, broken 
auddenty atthe singers within, wove an arab- 
esque of sound that in the early night with its 
darkness and eager cold and half guessed out- 
linga, waa full of deep suggestion and bewitch-* 
ing fancy. Resting my chin on the fence, I 
looked over; and after a while hurried on 
again. And now I felt a sensation in my hand 
as if the letter that I was clutching stung it; 
I thought I must be holding it by a corner: 
not at all, it lay unrumpled across my palm ; 
perhaps there was a thorn in my glove, so | 
alls it off and trudged along. Once or twice 
ocking down, 1 fancied that as it lay in my 
bare hand it diffused 4 faint luminous {i ht all 
about it, unpleasant to look at as galvanic 
wires are to hold and feel. And all of a sud- 
den,as T stepped into the house, thie hysteri- 
ous letter gare a little sparkle and then lay 
as quiet and demure in my hand asif it were 
the most properly conducted letter in the 
. world. Tdid not believe my own eyes,thought 
J was whimsical, was aghamed of my odd no- 
tion that J had -brought some one or some- 
thing into the house with me, and went and 
took off my things before entering the parlor. 
Mother was ating by the fire, not having lit 
fhe lamp, and tea was waiting. “Any letters, 
Frances?” asked she. ie ' 
Now mother knew J was going to Miss Kel- 
en’s, and that I scarcely ever went to the office. 
Tim, ouy man, always went, and what could 
have posseased her to ask this question! 
“Yes, mother,” J said, “one.” 
- “I thought so,” she said. — 
“Im sure we haven't such a voluminou 
correspondence that you needed to,” T replied, 
getting nettled. 
“Let me see. it,” shedemanded peremptorily. 
“Nonsense, mother, it’s for me, At least— 
no, it isn't—it isn’t for any one; there's no 
superecription!” . 
“Let me see it, child,” repeated my moth- 


er 

She held it up between her and the fire, and 
there appeared a faint “Miss Frances Gordon.” 
She returned it, and in a minute, all expecta- 
tion and eagerness, J had opened it. Z spread 
the sheet outon my knee and smoothed it 
with my hand. Jt was just as innocent of any 
writing as a fresh ream. 

“There's nothing in it!” 

_ Orest fallen, 

‘Mother snatched it from me, put on her 
apectacles—she had just began to use specta- 
oles—held: it this way and that, below and 
above the coals, and’ at last exclaimed : 

“Yes, there ia! See here,” 

J looked over her. shoulder and saw, very 
clear and distinct, though not dark, written 
in a hand superentiy unaccustomed to the | 
pen, thesé words; - 


“six X SEVEN.” 


T cried, extremely 


“Six multiplied ipto seven?” sai í 
“What nonsense is this p ae | 
“Bix times seven P” cried T. “How absurd!” 
She . turned’ the'-- letter, refolded, re- 
` e y j a idee wards, eee her in 
l 3 she rubbed her eyes, and mu 2 

“What does ft mean p { pe che 

“tmeans mischief, nother,” J answered. 

; “L don't know what we've got to do with 
sx times seven,” continued mither, queru!- 
oualy. “I've heard of seventy times seven, 
but this is” 

“Six times seven are forty-two, said I. My 
uncle was just forty-two when his marriage 
wea broken off: with’ Mies Helen, It's just 
forty-two Fearaainag he died)? 0 S 0 

r’, child, you're always thinking of your 
Uncle Noll. Dolethim rest in peace.” 


I’m sura I. hope jhe ig resting in peace, aid | 
Rot up stairs, Hrag tttare-to bot er as” 


little romance. “And: po, my dear,” |. 


‘ter of necessity that I should go to ge pont 


’ "settled round usyag if we 


“Teh! Tho only letter ve, light with all {ts nauseating filth. It was. 
had any interest in fea Helene, and it’s | {usp to’ uttip Ít off, to: evade it; E was 
not likely shag hg invited jhar to het | rootedy powerless, all individuality wes loot; -I 
woddirig by merely wring six times seven!” | felt as if Iwas fast melting into this sickly, 


“Nos and I've neen her letter besides, you I tried to speak, 

“Frances,” exclaimed my mother, at length 

(ide ja lie you. ve long had m ra 
dighty. 


‘plotop»—you're s0 Jen't—this—latter 
—an—~ gnation 

“Ohf my mother, who with P” 

',ı “That is of no consequence.” 

. “No one would be happierthan Jat such an 
tdea : but, dear, no, it’s an utter impos: ibility 
here, you know.” 

»Why, J should like to——— 

“First place J don’t know anybody, and next 
place there isn’t anybody to know,” 

“Six times sever,” she repeated dreamily, 
“six tines seven” and here my mother looked 
at the letter thay hung placidly in her hand.— 
Every trace of the writing had vanished; there 
was nothing on the page buta white glister. 
‘Mother turned ahd twisted it again, till final- 
ly, “Here ft is ” she eried, and‘there it was. 

“Its witehoraft,” said J. 

“It’s nitrate of silver, saad she. 

“Do ghosts write with that kind ofihk ?” Z 
asked, 

“How provoking you are, Frances. Your 
head is so~” i 

“Isit Uhcle Noll's handwriting P” 

i, “It is your cousin Harrv’s caper, that’s 
what itis!” she replieb, “and we have wast- 
ed our wits for nothing. Ring the bell, my 
dear, I've waited tea nearly an hour.”— 
Therewith my mother tossed the missive 
aside with contempt and proceeded to light 
the solar. Mr. Buttrick and , mother’s law- 
yer, Judge Vansycle, came in just after the 
tea-things were removed, and we played s.l- 
emn games of wnist till eleven o’clock, when 
they retired. y ; 

The next day passed at length; we ware 
Teer ne plums and making peach jelly. 
When it grew dark, I felt as if it were a mat- 


terrifying, absorbing vapor. 
but ying not Gitar a SAG T I was cold and 
faint, and. losing coneciopsness. Suddenly 
mother shrieked, “Oh?” she cried. “Where 
are you, Frances? Come here!. Why don’t 
you speak P” On the instant the door swung 
wide open again, there wasa rushing soun 
asif allthis horror were esoaping, arid then a 
second slam, and there we were with the bless- 
ed bountiful lamp light glistening over the urn 
and china, and on mother’s dear face, paler 
than marble, Mother shook her shoulders a 
little, untied her cap strings, tied them again, 
an‘ pulled out the bows, wiped her spectacles, 
und took up the evening paper. I crept toward 
the fire, contrived to get a vinaigrette from the 
mantle shelf, andsat downon the rug. By- 
and-by I saw that mother wasn’t reading the 
paper. f 

“Mother, this house is haunted,” I according- 
ly whispered. : i 

“Be quiet. child,” she retorted, angrily, tak- 
ing off her spectacles. “Do not let me hear 
any such nonsense from your lips; you've had 
a little faint turn, that’s all; you are quite re- 
covered. ‘Tell Jane to bring in the toast, and 
we'll have tea.” 


mother had to do her own errand. “You wont 
go down to the evening mail any more, Fran- 
ces,” said she, coming back from the door; 
“its getting too cold and damp, and isn’t good 
for you.” Thereupon she pulled the table 
nearer the fire, and seated herself, It was very 
seldom that we had company at tea, and Jane 
always set the table for only two, when not 
ordered otherwise. Now, why she had put on 
a third plate and knife and fork and napkin, I 
am sure I don’t know, but there it was, and 
as I took my seat, another chair, an empty one, 
slipped from the corner and drew near the ta- 
ble. . That was bad enough, but as the chair 
approached, the table retired, moved decidedly 
toward the opposite corner. 

“Help me, Frances!” exclaimed mother, geiz- 
ing it, but you might as wel! have stopped an , 
engine by a touch. Mother caught her fork to 
throw it at the invisible adversary, but as if 
such exertion of her will had been sufficient, 
the table paused ; the chair had already reach- 
ed it, .-Determined not to be ba:ked, ‘mother 
proceeded to pour out a cup of tea and pass it 
to me; as l took it, my hand was irresistibly 
drawn across the table, the cup trembled and 
spilled half its contents into the saucer, and 
as [ set it down where I was compelled, be- 
side the third plate, the rest ran over the 
cloth. , 

“There’stwo of them,” I whispered hoarse- 


ly 


again, and taking a disn of the plums I left. 
them at Miss Helen’s and ran along. Sure |}. 
enough, there was another letter in the box. 
The post-n.aster gave it to me with the odd 
look and dainty gesture as before. 

“Who put that letter in last night ?” I ques- 
tioned. 

“Dont know, Miss Gordon,” was the response, 
“found it there. Clerk could tell, but he’s 
gone to tea.” 

Just then the clerk returned, but as Iex- 
pected, remembered nothing about either let- 
ter, so I went home. 

“Mother,” I said, not waiting to take off my 
things this time, “here is another letter.” 

“Goodness, child,” my mother retorted very 
peevishly, “what do I want with your letters P” 

So I opened it myself, found it blank, of 
course, and then holding it to the fire produced 
after a time, as before, the magic words : 

“SIX X SEVEN.” ` 

“Well, what is it, Frances ?” said’ my moth- 
er. Why dont you answer, child! And make 
haste and put away your bonnet aud shawl ; 
the room is all at sixes and sevens. Come, 
what are you standing there dreaming of P— 
What is in the letter P” 

“Six times seven,” shouted ‘the starling 
from his cage, having conned his last night’s 
lesson to advantage. ` 

“Beshrew the thing !” cried mother. “Well, 
why dont you answer P” 

“One answer's enough.” 

“Give me the letter.” 

She took it, adjusted her glasses, and exam- 
ined it, as she “had done the other, “Two of 
them,” she murmered, “and they both say the 
same thing, and that is y 

“Six times seaeh,” uttered a third voice, hol- 
lowed and spectral, and distant though close by 
interposed as she lingerec’, loth to repeat the 
‘words. Far frum being laughable, it curdled 
my blood. 

“Eh P” srid my mother. 

“Tt wasn’t I that spoke, mother,” I said in a 

whisper. 
. “What do you say! Who was it, then ? 
Show yourself!” Aud my mother, angry and 
frightened, threw the letter on the fleor and 
seized the poker. I was too greatly awed by 
that low, mysterious, bodiless voice; that thing 
that took neither shape nor touch, but filled 
and overflowed the room with fear—too much 
benumbed to smile. : 

“Look, mother,” I said, and pointed at the 
mirror ; there on the dark ‘blue surface of the 
glass the same mystic characters started to 
light, SIX X SEVEN. 

“Are you sure that was in the letter P” moth- 
er murmered. “Whereigit ?” She turned to 
pick it up from where she had tossed it ; it was 
not there. “Did you see where I threw that 
thing, Frances P’ she said. ‘ 


er, sharply, resolved not to be convinced, “and 
hand me the cup and saucer again. I believe 
you have lost your wits.” 

“I believe I have mother,” I a* swered. 

“Don't be silly,” was the the patronizing or- 
der this time, “give m- the cup.” J extended 
my hand for it, but could as easily have lifted 
the lron Mountain. 

“What are you about, Frances?” exclaimed 
mother, bent upon altercation. “How many 
times must I ask for tiat cup and saucer be- 
fore I get it.” 

“Six times seven,” enunciated that spectral 
tone, hollow and low, not a‘ all responsively, 
but rather as an admonition, and coming up ap- 
parently from every side, so undistinguishable 
was its source, and so much did its volume 
seem to surround us, 

“I will have that startiing’s neck wrung !”. 
cried mother, 

“Jt wasn’t the startling, mother.” 

“How do you know it wasn’t the startling ?”' 
And if it wasn’t the startling, who was it? I 
repeat, Frances, if it wasn’t the startling, who 
was itP” . 

Mother was losing her temper so | rose, took 
down the cage from its nail, und held it in her 
sight; the little bird all its feathers, ruffled 
with fright, lay stiff on the sanded floor. Its 
atom of lfe was not enough to resist the death- 
fulness of that cloud of light that so recently 
filled the room. l . 

“You are always a bird of ill. omen, Frances, 
Just like your poor father; if ke couldd’t have 
good news to tell, he’d tell bad—indeed he pre- 
ferred bad. There, ring the bell if you don’t 
want any more tea, and have the table cleared.” ’ 
Upon which she flew round and spent her ef- 
forts endeavoring to revive the bird, finally 
with success, for the poor timg stirred, dipped 
his bill in the warm food, andafter a time gave 
a chirp. Then mother hung up thecage and 
took her paper again, maintaining rigid silence 
for more than an hour. 

“The house iz haunted mother,” I said, as I 


No,” 7 sat opposite her, by and by. ‘ 
‘ace is the one that came yesterday, “Haunted! By hom?” asif willing to en- 
en i 


tertain the proposition now. - 

“Uncle Nl” 

“Treally think the girl is demented !” said 
mother. “It would be high time of day for 
him to come back after being dead and buried 
these forty years !” 

“Six times seven are forty-two, mother; just 
forty-two years this fail.” 

“Goodness, Frances! Don’t I‘hear thore 
words enough without your dinning them thro’ 
my ears P” | ‘ . 

“What do you think they mean?” 

“Mean? How do [know. But if I hear 
any more of it, I’ll just have in Mr. Barker’-— 
that was our minister—and Judge Vansyckle 
to sift the matter. ; 


“And. make ua the laughing-stock of the 
whole town.” 


“I'm not afraid of ridicule, and I’m afraid of 

“Ghosts ?” 

“Who said anything about ghosts? Your 
mindis so full of trash! Do you suppose 
there’s a White Lady of Avenel in every old 
house P—No, if it isn’t a trick, it is some . of 
this electrical phenomena that every one is dab- 


“I don’t know.” 

“Don’t stare that way, child ; you drive me. 
crazy. Speak !” 

‘Didn't you light the lamp with it last 
night P?” Imanaged to say. _ Ya 

“Not I. Ring the bell for Jane; TIl see if 
she swept it out.” ' 


But Jane was as ignorant as we, and left us 
in the room alone again, and to this day it re- 
mains anenigma. It is impossiole to say where 
they went; we never saw thoxe two letters again, 
I stepped to close the door after Jane—she al- 
ways left one open—it snatched. itself from my 
hold and slammed violently, and then, before 
recovering from the surprise, | heard a sound 
like a stifled moan from mothér. 1 turned in- 
stantly, andfound the room fullof flakes of 
spongy light that coagulated, and grew, and 
stained the whole air with a singular glow. It 
stole up from the corners, down from the ceil- 
ing, tended principally toward the north east 
portion ofthe room, and huhg like a brilliant 
cloud above us; while we stared aghast, it fell 
and wrapped us with clinging mists of bright- 
tiess; in it the lamp light was drowned, moth- 
er became an outline, the coal fire only a red 
spot, and this chill, goathly substance slowly: 


ad stepped ‘intg a! have come to this pass!” 


For the life of me I couldn't have stirred, 80 ' 


“Don’t repeat such absurdity,” replied moth- 


“You don’t thiuk it is Cousin Harry's pranks 
then —” 

“I don’t know; tha letters may have been. 
—Wherecan those letters bo, FrancesP Are 
you sure there were any? Haven't we been 
dreaming P” 

_ “Nightmare in day time then. How absurd, 
mother! I should think some one else was de- 
mented.” 

“Remember to whom you are spesking, if 
you please.” 

“It's very odd, I think, that Jane and Tim 
arn’t troubled,” I resumed after a pause, “that 
it is all confined to this room — ” 

“Or where yau uro.” I shouldn’t wonder if 
you were that thing they call a, mejum,” said 
my mother, turning up ber nose with a sniff 
and a little attempt at satire. “Pll have the 
Doctor to-murrow anl see. ‘Thero. read your 
book, and let mo have a little peace.” - 

We had a dreadful evening, neither of us 
spoke any more, and we both tried to keep our 
eyes onthe page; but novels come to an end, 
and go at last, not having comprehended a syl- 
able, I read the word uBinis of Africa,” and 
shut the book. 

Mother was noddingin her chair; I went 
and locked the doors, lit my candle, kissed hor, 
and was very ‘soon curled in my little bed in 
my room, having left mother in hers. No soon- 
er had the chill of my nest worn off than I was 
startled by a perfectly inexplicable noise. 
There was a strange clicking sound down 
stairs, echoing through the lonely halls and 
rooms, alight tap,and sharp, quick, regular 
beat, as if one were measuring over and over 
again eyery inch of molding and mop-board in 
the breakfast-parlor, with a two-foot rule. I 
knew there was nobody in the house, perhaps 
mother didn’t hear, and so hoping she did'nt, 
though my heart waa beatidg in time with this 
mysterious knocking, 1 lay down again, tried 
not tò hear, and began to hum myself to sleep. 
But ‘do all I might, I could not help stopping 
every now and then to listen if the noise had 
stopped too. There it rapped on steadily 
through the night and the stillness with a hor- 
rid monotory and indifference. At length, the 
last time, I failed to detect it, and the old tran- 
quility reigned once more. By-and-by the fear 
faded and drowsiness-set in. I was just in 
that dreamy state from which you awake fall- 
ing down unknown depths, when I instantly 
sprang up in bed, roused by a second peculiar 
and unaccountable occurrence, I had not ac- 
tually heard a syllable murmured, but.it seem- 
ed that more distinctly than any sound could 
have articulated them, those terrible words 
had filled my ear: Six M BEVEN. 

Tf a voice had really and audibly broken the 
silence when I knew I was alone, it would not 
have been so horrifying as this spoken „bet 
perfectly recognized sentence addressed so pow- 
erfully to some spiritual sense. I was perfect- 
ly sure that some phantom, some creature, or 
power, had saluted me. It was a night of still 
frost out-doors, I knew, quiet and cloudy; no 
light of moon or stars, not a breath stirred 
any bough, not a red leaf fluttered in the dark- 
ness to the sodden ground; but now, leaning 
on my elbow and looking about the room, I 
found it filled with an atmosphere like moon- 
shine, palid apd lucid; through it the long 
muslin curtaifs swayed, the snowy toilet-cov- 
ers waved, the little mirror gleamed; all at 
once it went out, and then, asif a giant had 
taken the old house in his grasp and shaken 
it, the walls thrilled from their foundation with 
a sharp tremulous vibration, every pane in eve- 
ry window rattled and clattered, and stroke fol- 
lowed stroke on the north-east corner of the 
house with loud malignity and diabolical swift- 
ness. -Knock after knock, as if some fiend 
swung ponderous hammérs about his restless 
forge. Trembling, and covered With a cold 
prespiration, I hid my head, in the blankets, 
and whether I fainted or slept cannot tell, only 
when I woke it was broad day,and Jane had 
just brought the water into my room. 

“Didn t you hear a dreadful-noise last night 
Jane?” Llasked. 

“Oh, yes, Miss. Tim an’ I says to each oth- 
er sez we, we guessed it was an earthquake, or 
something.” 

“Very likely,” 

“Ye'd best hurry yourself, Miss Frances, for 
.there’s abody down stairs would like to see 
you. Maybe ye'll be down before your ma.”— 
And herewith Jane took her pail and her de- 
parture, 

In about twenty minutes, shivering and blue, 
Tran down.to the cosy breakfast room, where 
a bright coal fire was already glittering, and a 
cheerful warmth diffusing itself sufficiently to 
compensate for all last night's chills and ter- 
rom. As I opened the door, who should start 
to his foet, overthrowing the chair, and then 
staying to pick it up instead of coming to greet 
me, but Cousin Harry. In a’minute more he 
oaught my frozen hands, 

“Cold as ice, or as: mine,” he said. “Come 
here to the fire and warm them,’ puss. And. 
then tell me about these confounded letters.” 

“Yes, tell me about them, Harry,” I answer- 
ed 


“Tell you about them? What shall I tell, 
except that [ received them ?” 

“You received them, Harry?” l 

“Yes, and now what did you send them 
fop?” i f 

“IT didn’t send them.” 

“Didn't send them 2” 

“I don’t understand.- I send those letters to 
youP No! But didn’t you send them to 
me ?” 

“What, in Heaven’s name, are you talking 
aboutP Have you, too, had any letters, con- 
taining just three words, and those” —— 

“Six times seven,” shouted the starling, in 
his cage. ç 

“Cure the bird!” cried Harry, running his 
hands through his hair and commencing to 
walk the room. $ 

‘ Willingly, if you'll only explain yourself,” 
I replied. eo 

“Well, listen then: I have received two let- 
tera, from which at first I could make nothing, 
and then deciphered the wards”——~ 


“Six”—began the starling, I threw a veil 


bling in; if people had left it alone It wonldn’t ! over the cage;—"times seven,” concluded I. 


“Well, and did that bring you here 2” 


“Why, I could only deoide that you must be 
in some trouble.”, - ‘ 

“Harry, I can’t believe you got any such 
thing.” 

“Can't believe it? Why, here they are; look 
at them ; these are the very letters, Perhaps 
ocular demonstration will satisfy the court”— 

“Everything seems so wild and absurd, that 
—are you sure P” 

“Sure?” he asked. “What should make me 
sure? Why, look here while I get them out; 
here they are, 1 brought them with me! These 
are the very letters!” and with the utmost con- 
fidence at this juncture, Harry thrust his hand 
into his breast pocket. “Wait n moment,” 
said he, “I—they are in the other.” Thereup- 
on he folt in another receptacle, slapped it vig- 
orously, and repeated the operation in both 
pockets, but of course with no results. Neith- 
er were the letters forthcoming from the skirts 
of-his coat. - “I couldn’t have left them in my 
cloak,” he muttered, and atepped into the en- 
try, ransacked the article in question, and tore 
the lining out of his traveling cap. He came 
back with alow whistle of discomfiture. “By 
George!” said he, “I can't be sure! The let- 
ters are gone. Let me see yours.” 

“I told you that they too disappeared.” 

Another low whistle. 

“And what’s this about the knocking on the 
coraerthere? Jane snid it wasan earthquake.” 

I described it as well as I was able, for-at the 
remembrance my teeth chattered, and if it. 
had not been for a plantation of hair pins my 
hair would have stood on end. 

“Do you know,” said he, interrupting me onae+ 
and stopping euddenly in his walk, ‘that as we 
wore thundering along in the cars lust night at just 
that time, I heard the self-samo noise, but took it 
for a part of the inevitable jar and joggle of jour- 
neys?” 

When I finished, Harry came to my sida at tho 
fire; n queer look soberod his faceslowly. ‘Where's 
Aunt Katie?’ he asked with an effort to be orro- 
less, “Isn't it rather Inte for her tobe up-atairs?”” 

I oiught his meaning directly. “O Harry!” I 
cried. ‘You don’t think i 

Just then the door opened, and looking pale aa 
though she hadn't slept a wink, mother made her 
appearance, Sho welcomed Harry ag if he were a 
guardian angel, and plunged into tho mysterieg at 
once. . : 

“I went for my letters as the fox went for his 
goose, Aunt Katie,” said he, concluding all he had 
to say, “and the goose wng’nt there.” 

“Tt is the work of Satan !” she commented. 

“We must get at the bottom of it,” said Harry, 
“be it miching mallecho or what not.” 

“Let us brevkfast first,’ intorposed I. “Don’t 
you smell the old Java, Harry? It seems just like 
one of those frosty mornings when we were ohil- 
dren here together.’ l = 

“You like thos oll times, Fanny??? h> asked, 
as mother went to make the repast a little more 
sumptuous in honor of the guest. 

“Fine weither, fine health, and fine company, 
mako any time pl asant.’? 

‘All which you havo this morning.” 

“O Urry !-I shall be so frightened again when 
you are gone! If you would only Stay a little 


` SI should like to stay forever,” said Cousin 
Harry, patting a hind on my shoulder, “If you 
would give me leave.” 

But here mother oame back, followed by Jane 
with a tray of unexpected commodities, so I didn’t 
need to answer Cousin Harry, and we had brenk- 
fast. Harry was amusing himself balancing all 
tke spoons within hig reach, liko so many silver 
Rivels and Blondins, when I whirled round the lees 
ia my tea oup three times—nover wouldn't lot me 
have coffee, bevause I was nervous—and gave thom 
to mother to read my fortune in. Sho made a 
quick exolamition and droppel the cup. Fortu- ° 
nately I caught it and sesrohed it osgerly, whilo 
Harry cime and looked over me. There, writtea 
ag plaiuly as tev grounds could write, woro tie 
mysterious and now truly terrible words: 


BIX H SEVEN.” 


“Hoavens!’? said my mother, “has it begin 
again??? . 

“Ies high time to investigute tho affair,” sa l 
Harry with a laugh. 

“You wont laugh aftor dark, Sir,” said I 

“Or will laugh at the other side of my mou'h? 
No—really though, what does six by seven mow? 
Does it me n that this garden ground is six rls 
wide hy seven deep, and that you'll make vour 
fortune, Aunt Katie, by selling it in strips? or 
that you are to take six paces one way in this 
room, and seven in anotier, whioh will bring you . 
to a g20t where Unc'e Noll buried untold golt?- If 
it were six feet by two, now, the interpretation 
would not be so difficult, Can it allude to Sixth 
street or Seventh in Philadelphja, or Sixth Avenue 
and Seventh in New York, or to the year since 
Unole Noll’s death or Crampton’a imprisonment ? 
I'll tell you what, Fanny, I mean to try and get 
that-fellow out.’ 

“Fellow? He,s a patriarch ! He'll be too old 
to care, Harry—three score and tean——, 

‘Well, D'I! onre; somebody ought to. I don't 
believe he killed Mr. Oliver Gordon any more than 
I did, I who was the habe unborn at that period. 
Two precious firebrands they were !—six to one 


anad—— ‘ 


“9 x times,” commenced the startling. 

“Well, we'll say seven to the othor, may be, 
and go are thrown back on that infernal topia, 

“Ita no use travelling in this cirole.’* 

“Come Harry, dont trifle,” said mother. 

“Lot me consider, Aunt Katia, he said, rub- 
bing his fingers over his moustache. *‘Do these - 
talismanic syllables refer to the fact that yesterday 
was the sixth and to day the seventh of Ootober; 
or to your ancient belief, that the seventh hen— 
old Speckle, is she eaten ?—has Lidden a nest of- 
six eggs in the hay mowed, gaid nest being really 
a mare’s nest; or to the intersection of the sixth 
or seventh arches down cellar, whore we shall fiad 
the skeleton of a nun once walled up alive, or-—— 

“How provoking you are, child,” said mother. 
How oan you play s0?” ° 
i There, Auntie, I want. Its my private sus- 
picion that that rum old cove———, 

“What !” 

“A trillion pardons; that Unole Noll and hia 
secretary and the ring and 30 on, are mixed up in 
this affair. Now—~«= f 

“Bix,” oried the startling in a burst no longer 
to be repressed, ‘Si i-ix six tt-i imes !” 

“Now, can the words from the onus of whose 
pronunciation Monsieur Tonson so kindly relieves 
us, can they have any oonnection with, for in~ 
stance, the seventh pigeon-hole from this corner of 
the aeoretary here to the sixth from that; or with 
some hour in the diul-plate, there to be indicated 
by counting seven apnces. one way and six another; 


— 


hangin yonder in the 


~ smile, while bending to kiss me. 


THE 


or with that little wix—by-seven-Inch silhouette 
Buddenly, while th ket spok he ai 

» While the gay mooker spoke, the sir 

of the whole Toom bocama: dark and hot; dark as 


. night, so that we could not see each other’ s faces, 


and hot with a dry, orackling oven heat that was 
parching and painful to -the last degree. Tt en- 

dared only one breathless recond. then s load re= 
port like a pistol-shot split it, and in a fish the 
room was clear and sweet again, but the little six 
by-seven inch silhouette had fallen from the mil 
and lay upon the floor. Mother stood up, leaning 
over the table, Harry sprang toward it, holding 
back my gown lest it should touch the thing. — 
Harry raised it carefully, a small, whirlwind of 
black dust nestled on hig fingers, two of the tacks, 
Just loosened again, had fallen with it, and the lit- 
tle thin black board came apart in his hands, As 
it did xo, something slid from between the picture 
and the board, dropped, and rolled along the fluor. 
I hesitated an instant and then picked it up—a 
ring of tarnished red gold, set with seven costly 
diamonds solidly mouuted in silver. Misa Helen; 8 
ring. 

“And Crampton was innocent,” said I. 

An ominous stillness filled the room, our great 
sity for bitter injustice, and, as it were, the inar 
ticulate aquiescence of whatever had been torment- 
ing us but was to torment us no more. 

“Is innocent,” repeated Harry, looking on the 


* floor, 


We soarcely heeded a little bustle in the front 
entry just then, till the door softly opened again 
and Mies Helen entered’ How very white and thin 
her sweet faco was My mother ran to her.— 
“You will faint, Misa Helen! she oried. “Sit 
down, while I make some sangaree. How coame 
yau out so early? and after such a frost!’ 

Bhe obeyed, but still looked at Harry. “What 
Were you saying, Master Harry?” she asked. 
He delayed an instant, then said: “That Ralph 
Crampton is innocent,” he answered, depreciating- 

y 

“Was innocent, you. mean,” she added. “I 
had a letter from the Warden this morning. He. 
had asked to have me told when it should happen. 
Ralph Crampton is dend; he died day before yes- 
terday, at half-pazt five. ò 

Harry and I glanced at each other with startled 
eyes; we remembered tho hour when we esoh re- 
ceived the first letter. I did not know whether to 
show the ring or not; mother nođded, sol went 
to Miss Helen and sat down on her footatool.— 
«Mise Helen,” I said, ‘when you lost pu ring 
you were playing with that silhouette. Did it nev- 
er ocour to you that it might have slipped in be- 
tween? To-day. the silnouette fell down and broke, 
and your ring escaped from prison.” 

“Yes: it was mine,’ she murmured, holding it 
in the palm of her hand and touching it here and 
there carressingly. ‘‘My dear, all its bane is lost, 
the sin it caused expinted; it is clean through all 
these years of patience and resignation, and suffer- 
ing that had its jcya too; blessings, not curses, 
must go with it now; or else I would not dare——, 
Here, Master Harry, will you take so old-fashion- 
ed a trinket?’ and sho dropped it into his hand, 
as he half knelt on one knee beside me. Harry 
raised my hund and slipped the ring upon the first 
finger. “Isthat what you mean, Miss Helon 7” 
he asked. 

“Right!"? was her brief reply, with a sud len 
**God bless you, 
dear,” she mnrmured, and drew back slowly; and 
then we were all quite still. 

In a few minutes mother returned with ‘the san 
garee. "I have made it rather strong,” she said, 
**becauge you must be cold. [tis some old wine 
of Mr. Gordon's, I think it is called Lacryma 
Christi.” My mother carried the glass playfully 
to Miss Helen’s lips, as she sat inclining her head 
forward; then with a quivk motion seized the limp 
hanging. hand. ` Stepping hastliy, she set the 
glass on the table, came and knelt beside the obair, 
while we wondered in silence, and lifting a rever- 
ential hand, gently closed the vacant eyes. 

Miss Melen had passed from dream to life stately 
and fair and peaceful: she was dead, 


An Aworent PARALEL For THE LATE 
Disaster ar Lawrence.—The Lowell 
Journal, in alluding to the late disaster at 
Lawrence, refers to a similar catastrophe 
near Rome, and says: 

Tacitus, the historian, from whose works 
this account is taken, was born nineteen 


_ yrs after the death of the Emperor Ti- 
“Derius. 


Coming on the stage of life so 
early after the event, and associated, as he 
must have done, with those who witnessed 
the calamity, bis accvunt is the more relia- 
ble. Tacitus, Ann. Book i, pp. 199, seo 
62: ; 

A sudden calamity occurred in the con- 
sulship of Marcus Licinius and Lucius Cal- 
purnius, which equalled the havoo of the 
most destructive wars; its beginning and 
ending were simultaneous. One Atilushad 
undertaken to erect an amphitheatre at Fi- 
dens, there to exhibit a combat of gladia- 
tors. ‘He was of the race of freedmen, and 
as he engaged in the business from no ex 
uberance of wealth, nor to acquire popular- 
ity among the inhabitants, but as a matter 
of gain, he neither put it upon solid found- 
ations, nor employed braces to streogthen 
the wooden fabric which formed the super- 
structure. Thither flocked from Rome per- 
sons of every sex and age, eager for such 
shows, as during the reign of Tiberius, they 
were debarre from diversions at. home, and 
in-greater crowds from the nearness of the 
place. Hence the calamity was the more 
disastrous; for, the theatre being crowded 
so as tò form a dense mass, and then rent 
asunder, some portions tumbling inward, 
others bulging toward the’ outer parts, a 
countless number of buman beings, either 


intent : upon the spectacle or. standing near. 
around the place, were either borne ‘head= 


the 1 


long to the ground or buried under the 
ruins. 

Those ideas, who were killed bythe shock 
of the first crash, escsped, ns far as wag 
possible in such a disaster, the misery of 
torture ; much more to be pitied were those 
who, with por ivus of their body torn away, 
were not yet forsaken of life ; those who by 
duy beholl their wives and children, and by 
night distinguished ‘them by their groans 
and cries, And now, others summoned to 
the spot by the sad tidings, bewailed one 
his brother. another his kinsman, and a 
third his parents, Even they whose friends 
or kindred were aheent on a different ac- 
count, were yet terrified ; for as it was not | 
distinctly known who had fallen in the cal- 
amity, the alarm spread wider from the un- 
certainty. 

When the ruins began to be removed, 
they crowded around the dead, embracing 
them and kissing them; and frequently 
there arose a contest about their identity, 
where the distortion of the features, person- 
al resemblance, or similarity of age had 
created a liability to error in those who 
claimed them. Twenty thousand persons, 
according to Suetonius, and fifty thousand, 
according to Tucitus, were crushed to death 
or maimed by this disaster. It was, there- 
fore, for the future, provided by a decree 
of the Senate, “that no man, undur the 
qualification of four hundred thousand ses- 
terces should exhibit the sp eotacle of the 
gladiators; and no amphitheatre should be 
founded but upon ground of proved soliai- 
ty.” Atilius was punished with exile— 
However, immediately upon this destruc- 
tive calamity, the doors of the great city 
were thrown open; medicines and physi- 
cians were furnished to all; and at that 
juncture the city, though under an aspect 
of sorrow, presented an image of the pub- 
lic spirit of the ancieyt Romans, who, after 
great battles, relieved and sustained the 
wounded by their liberality and attentions.” 


.Taxe Care or Your Eyes!—One of the most 
eminent American divinus, who has for some time 

zen compelled to forego the pleasure of reading, 
hag spent thousands of dollars to vain, and lost 
years of time, in consequence of gettiug up severa l 
hours before day and studying by artificial light. 
His eyes will never get well, 

Maltitudos of men and women have made their 
eyes weak for life, by the too free use of eyosight 
in realing small print and doing fine sewing. In 
view of tbese things, it will be well to observe the 
following rules in the use of the eyes:— 

Avoid all sudden ob: vagos between light ‘and 
darkness. 

Never begin to read, or write, or sew, for sover- 
al minutes after jaian darkness to a bright 
light. 

Never read by twilight, or moonlight, or on a 
very cloudy day. 

Never read or sow directly in front of the light, 
or window, or door. i 

It is best to have the light fall from above ob- 
liquely, over the left shoulder, 

Never sleep so that, on the first awakening, the 
eyes shall open to the lightof a window. 


Do not use the eyesight by light so gsant that it 
requires an effort to discriminate. 


The moment you are instinctively prompted to 
rub the eyes, that moment cease using them. 

Ifthe eyelids are glued together, on waking up, 
do not forcibly open them; but apply the salvia 
with the finger—it is the speediest dilutant in the 
world; then wash your eyes and face in warm 
water.—Hall’s Journal of Hea’th. 


FALSE Imprisonment oF Women— 
Awarp or DamMAGEs.—A suit was tried in 
the Hudson County Court yesterday before. 
Judge Ogden, in which two sisters, Caro- 
line and Louisa Bates, residing at Bull's 
Ferry, brought an’ action to recover dama- 
ges against David C. Dyer and Jobn J. 
Earle (tho lattera Justice of the Peace), 
for an alleged false imprisonment. It ap- 
pears that Mr. Dyer held a promissory. note 
against the plaintiffs for the sum of $100,- 
and under some protense, early last Spring, 
went before Justice Earle at Union Hill, 
and procured a warrant for their arrest.— 
Mr. Dyer accompanied by a Constable, 
proceeded to the house of the ladies, and 
endeavored to induce them to secure the 
debt by a bill of sale of some household 
effecta. The Constable becoming impa- 
cen aes that he hada warrant to take 

ea before the Justice of. the Peage, 
and intimated that he must use force if nec- 
essary. The plaintiffs were accordingly ta- 
ken inun op:n wagon three or four, milcs to. 
the! J ustioe’ s Contt, which was held in the’ 


damages, 


————————————— 


upper part of a lager beer saloon. Here, 
after beiog detained four or fve hours, it 
was ascertained tht the note was not yet 
due by about two months. 
were then discharged, aad taken home dur- 
ing a rain storm inthe open wagon. It was 
alleged thatthe excitement and exposure 
resulted in sickness, and for this as well as 
the illegality und disgrace attendant upon 
the arrest, a suit was brought to recover 
The case was summud up for the 
defendants, by.J. D. Littin, aud for the 
plaintiffs by Mr. Jelu. Judge Ogden, in 
his charge tothe Jury, called their atten- 
tion to the law which expressly forbids the 
urrest aud imprisoumeut uf females in cases 
similar to the ubove, The Jury after be- 
ing out nearly two hours rendered a verdict 
against the defendants, and awarded 8400 


damages.—[Tribune. - 


Lost where the owner don't know where, 
an empty linen sack with a cheese in it; the 
letters. Pat Mullins is marked on it, but it 
is not legible. 


Arbertisements, 


MEDIUMS IN BOSTON, 

Mrs. A. W. DELAFOLIE, Trance and Test Medi 
um. . Examinations and Prescriptions given in an accurate 
form. Rooms, No. 11 La Grange Place. 

Hours, from 9 A. M., to7 P, M, nll 3m 

J.V -MANSFIELD, Medium for answering sealde 
letters, will visit the principal cities South and West, du» 
ring the fall and winter. Lotters addressed to him at No 
3 Winter pai Boston, w ii, receive his ‘attention as here- 
tufore. 

TERMS.—Mr. M. chide a fee of $l and four pos- 
tage stamps for his efforts to obtain an answer. For $3 
he will guarantee an answer, or return both letter and 
money in thirty days from its reception. 

TMr. Mansfield will act as Agent for the SPINITUAL 
Aar. 

MRB. E.B, DANFORTH, Examiner and Prosori- 
ber for the sick Also healing nnd developing and 
trance medium, Address No. 19 Green st., Boston, 

` n32 3m 

Mrs. BEAN, Writing, Trance and Test medinm, will 
continue to give sittings at No. 30 Eliot street, Ľoston ~ 
Special attention given to clairvoyant. medical examlpa- 
tions. nlo tf 

Mrs. R. H. BURT, Writing and Trance Medium, No. 2 
Culumbia street (from Bedord strect). Hours from 10 to 1, 
and from 2 to 7. w3m 

Mrs. LIZZIE KNIGHT, Writing Medium, 14 Montgom- 
ery place, up one flight of stairs, door No.4 Hours 8 tn 
zaua 205: Terms 60 cents a seance. 

Mra. SMITH, No. 43 Eliot street, a successful Healing 
Medium; also, Writing, Developing and Test Medium and 
Spirit-Beer. Circles, Bunday, and Friday evenings. 

Mus. ELLEN E, Ricitanps, Clairvoyant Medium, to 
18 South Russell street, Boston. Terme £0 cents for 
commnnication or examination of discase. otf 


Mrs. BEMAN, Clairvoyant and Heallog Medium 
assisted bya trance Writing Medium, has taken rooma 
at 117 Hanover street, Boston. 


Terxs—For examination of patient, $1,00 
1—2 tf. “ a communication, 50 cts, 


Mrs. PeoaLLis CLARK, Healing Medium and Clairvoyant 
Examiner. Under epirit direction, she has prepared a great 
variety of Medicines for the cure of disease, which have 
proved eminently successful. Office at 14 Bromfield strect, 
up stairs. 1 2tf. 

Mrs. P. CLARK : Dear Madame—Allow me to thank you, 
and the power which directs you In heating he aick, and 
to express my unblasscd convictions that no medicine that 
i know of can at all compare with or Tonio Bitters. Ro- 
cently 1 was very unwell, and suffered extremely*from a 
cold and general debility of system, eo that I feared a fit 
of sickness. Happily for me, a friend presented me a bot 
tle of your Tonic Bitters, and it cured me ina very short 
time... tf P. B. RANDOLPH, 

POLYTEGENIC INSTITUTE ` 
(For pupils of both sexes) 69 W. 10th st, N. Y., reopened 
Monday, September 6th. Two boarders can be accommo 
dated in the family of the Principal, 


3—2t, A T. DEANE. 


of an Extraordinary Church Trial; be- 
Report etalled Account of Overwhelming oh grial; giv- 
‘en by Bectarians agaiust all leading Beform and Reform- 
ers; with the Summary Proceedings on the of the 
Prosecution, aided by several Respectable Olt ens, after 
an Irregular Beadition of the Verdict.—Oonservatives 
versus Progresslves.—-Photographically Reported and 
Prepared for Publication by Philo Hermes. Price 15 
cents per copy, and sunt to any part of the United States 
free of portage. Quantities at wholesale, with reasonable 
discount, sent to order. Address the "publisher, Bela 
Marah, 14 Bromfield street, Boston, 


Allthe Books and Pamphlets of Theodere Parker, the 
works of A.J. Davis, and all other Reform Publications, 
forsale as above. . K 

Bept. 24, 1859. ; f 


Noriox.—Persons visiting Boston for a few days or longer 
and preferring a private house tow public hotel, can fisd 
good accommodations at No. 5 Hayward Place, the most 
desirable part of the city. 


8, T, MUNBON, 
Having removed from No 5 Great Jexes street, is now 
located at 143 Fulton street, where he will continue to re- 


ccive orders for Books, Pamphlets, &c. Hels also pre- | 


pared to do t general Agency bugjness and solicits the 
‘patronage of his friends aud the public geoerglly. 8. T. 
M. is the sole agent in New York City for Mrs, MET- 
ILEK’S invaluable medicines. Bestorative Syrup—Qts 
$2 —Pints §1,00.—Pulmonaria §1,00 per Bottle, Neu 
tralizing Mixture 50 cte,—Dyseutery Cordial 50 cts— 
Elisir 50 cts —Liniment $1,50. Healing ‘Ointment. per 
Box, 25 cts. These medicines will: be carefully pareke 
and shipped to any part of the country. 

Gomon Agent. 8. T. Munson, 143 Fulton street, N y 

bhf 


" SPIRITUAL, CLAIRVOYANT,- “AND anemia | 


-rtt ( PRESCRIPTION ws, 
CAREFULLY prepsred” by OCTAVIUB KING, Bo. 
, tanio Apothetary, ou Wan. fugton street, andor Pios, K 
Church, Boston. || 
Al of Mra, Mettler’s Medicines for sale as above 


The prisoners’ 


ry Marsh's D 8 Taat. 


"Rint U ALIA Win Diss oren; ND ` 
SPIRTLVALION ye INDICATED, nie 
, M. D. toate 
ea spiritual is, as his physical 
nature, governed by fixed laws, then superstition will die, 
and a rational system of mental philueophy prevell in 
stead. Price ln paper covers, 36 vents; in cloth 60 cente. 
28—tf. 


A NEW SPIRITUAL BOOK! 


TWELVE MESSAGES FROM THE BPIRIT JOHN 
QUINCY ADAMS, 


-| Through Joseph D. Stiles, dtediuiu, to Josiah Brigham. 404 


pages 8vu, Price $1.50. Just published and fer salo by 
RERAN MARSH, 14 Bromfield Bt. Boston 6—ts 


THE GREAT T HARMON (BY A. J. DAVIS) 


Vol. I.—THE PHYSICIAN, price$1. Vol. IL~THE | 
TEACHER, price $1. Vol IXI—THE SEER, price $1. 
Vol. IV.—THE REFORMER, price $1, 

Tho publisher has recently issued the Fifth Edition of 
the above popular works of Mr. Davis, and is ready to sup- 
ply all orders promptly, either at wholesale or retail. 

Address BELA MARSH, 14 Bromfield st., Boston. J 

B. M. has also published new editions of the following 
excellent worka of Mr. Davis, viz:— 

The Philosophy of Special Providences—A Vision, 

Price 15 cts. 
The Harmonial Man; or, Thoughts for tha Age, 80 cts, 
| Free Thoughts concerning Religion, 15 ots, 


| The Penetralia; being Harmonial Answers to Important 


Questions, $100 
The History and Philosphy of Evil, 30 cts. and 50 cts. 
A Hberal discount will be made when taken in quantities, 
18tr 


FREE LOVE AND AFFINITY. 


A Discourse delivered ynder spirit-influenoe, by Miss 
Lizzie Doten, at the Melodeon Boston, Sunday evening, 
March 20, 1859. Phonographically ` reperted by James M. 
W. Yerrinton. Price 8 centa each, or $6 per hundred. This 
discourse contains much good advice, and was listened to 
with very general satisfaction. BELA MARSH, Publish- 
er, l4 Nromfiatd Jd street, Boston. 18—tf 


MYSTIC HOURS, 


Or, Spiritual Experiences of Dr G. A. Repay. Sone 
taining the more remarkable manifestations and communi». 


cations that have been given through him, with names of | 


witnesses, &c, Price $1.26, Just published, and for sale’ 
by BELA MARSH, 14 Bromfield st., who will mail It to 
order, to any part of the United Btatcs within 9000 an | 
froe of postage. Orders solicited. Zott 


WOODMAN'’'S REPLY TO DR. DWIGHT.. 
A New Edition of this excellent work is. Just pub- 
lished. It hasbeen carefully revised and stereotyped, in 
order to meet an increased demand, and is put at the low 
price of 20 centas per copy. A liberal discount at whole- 
sale. E 
BELA MARSH, publisher, 14 Bromfield street, Boston, ' 

31t ` 


HENRY 0, WRIONT'S BOOKS, °°” 


Marriage and Parentage; or, the Reproductive Elo- | 


ment in Man, as a means tohis Elevation and , Happiness, |: 


Price $1. 

The Unwelcome Child; or, the Crime of an Undesigneà ` 
and Undesired Maternity. Price in cloth, 45 cents; fn | ‘Paper 
covers, 30 cents. 

A Kise for a Blow; or, a Collection of Stories for Child 
ren, showing them how to prevent quarreling. Price, 38 
cents; illustrated edition, 62 cents. 

The Errors of the Bible Demonstrated by the Truths 


‘| of Nature; or, Man’s only Infallible’ Bule of Faith and: 


Practice. Price in cloth, 88 cents; in paper _ covers, 25 cts, 
The above are fur sale, at wholesàle or retall; by BELA 
MARSH, No. 14 Bromfield street, Boston. att 


ESOTERIO ANTHROPOLOGY 
By T. L. Nichols, M. D. Price $1,00.: A „new „mappy 
of this valuable wakk is just received and ‘for’ sale by. 
Bela Mareh, No. 14. Bromfield Bt. June dm—tt ; 


THEODORE PARKER'S EXPERIENCES AB 


A MINISTER, 

With some aocopnt of his Early Life, and Education for 
the Ministry} contained In a Letter from him to the Twenty= 
Eighth Congregational Society of Boston. Price in paper 
covers, 80 cts., in cloth, 60 cents, Just published and, 
for sale by Bela Marsh, 14 Bromfield te : : 


MRS. METTLER'S MEDICINES, | 
Restorative Syrup—Price $1 per hottie. Dinini 
Cordial—50 centa, Elisir- 60 cts. Neutralizing Aiw- 
ture—50 cents. Pulmonaria—$l. Liniment.§]—~Heal-' 
sng Ointment—25 cents per box, Vor sale. hy BALA 
MARBH, No. 14 Bromfield street, Boston. 14--tf 


SUFFOLK DYE HOYI E 
OOBNER OF COURT AND HOWARD. BTS, i boron 


The Roformer’s Home, n See 
‘Bor the accommodation of Spiritualists and. Felenda nt | 


Progress, at moderate charges, is centrally, located at 200, 1.57 


Lake street, Olevcland, abel Ofo of tho Not dretiet 
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A Rook of Thrilling Interest for thé Young“: 


TUE PREMATURE DECAY OF YOUTH I 


Just published by. Da. SEON U, Physician ta the roy trang’ ! C 


and Hygluuld Lustiguto, & treatios or the Mariy Demay: ‘of :. 
American Youth į phy vice at self. abuse, , aod ity direfal : 
cp usequencts 5 Beupnal Woakuess, Nervous and Bploal | 
Debllity, und uther' dlecanes ot the Beau Oreste fa both 
Mule and Fumule, i 
Ihe abuve wurk is ons uf tho pwet drilling intereds, ta the: : 
Young vf boty sexce į detalug suwu of the must thrtfing 


Youth. A 4 
The Book is written n chasto iaei GI 
by every Parent and Guardian that has the beant solicitude” 
or the well-belug of offspring and youth, It will be sent by 
ail m a stale’ eovelope to ony part of: the coubtry, free of- 
charge, on reccipt of two (3 cent) stamps for postage. 


health, by marasmus ‘or premature exhaustion and decay of 
the nervous system, caused: by sexual diseases, such’ ns they ° 
vice of Self-abuse, Seminal ‘weakness, ’. Gpermatorrinea,. , 
Byphilis gad virulent affections, Geet, Impotence, Loucor 
rhoor and Bteriilty, and organic iseases.of the Kidneys,’ ang, 
in view of the deceptions which are practlood upon the un- ` 
fortunate victitos of such diseases by quacks and baso pre 
tenders, the Directors of the Troy Luong and Hyglenis Insti 
tute have instaucted thelr attending physician to tpat tip 
all-pervading olass `of modetir maladies ‘no productive ` 
Pulmonssy Consumption. The Institution: 1s provided with - 
tho aids of the most improved practics o 1 France, Bugtaod, 
and the Oriental countries in order to insure the utmost. 
and spuedy success, The ‘moat scrupulous regard to-conds 
dence ahd fidetity will be guaranteed every patient and ap 
plicant. The medicines peed by the Institution aro guaran: 
teed free from Mercury, Minerals and Foigons of. eve na: 
turd, The moet approved medicines, of recent discovery 
‘Imported from India and Japan—and concentrated in the ., 
form of Extracts and Alkaloids, are alone ` used—our remò- 
dies will not expose, nor figket nor debilitate under any ait» 
camstance. The Institution has the honor of treating as pa 
tients some of the most distinguixeed men in the United 
States. Patients can at all times be treated by ‘letter and 
cured at home, on receiving a full statement .of thelr aymp- 
toms, and medicines can be sent by mad or express’ Maid 
part of the United States and the Canadas, | 

YOUNG MEN suffering froin these dire ul ills, will ra- 
ceive for $5.a seriés of Heulth Hules and perfect Charts’ of 
cure, which will be to them a true Polar Btar thtongh ‘life! 

TO FEMALES —The Monthly Pills, prepared by the In . 
stitution, are a neyer-fullng remedy. fop Buppresions ofevery 


the receipt of 91, with ample instructions for the o uso, under: 
‘all ciroumstances, a 

Address Da. ANDREW STONE, Physician to the Troy ° 
Lung and Hygienic Institute, and Physician for the dis- | 


New York. i nbd ly 


B. 0. & G. C. WILBON, 
WHOLESALE BOTANICO DRUGGISTS, Nos. 18 & 20 
Centrat at., 7 dobra frani Kilby st., Boston, whore may bö - 
found a large stock of Borawio Muniovies, embriaing every? 
-Varjety of Medictoal Kote, Herbs, Barks, Booda, Leay 
Biomass, Amun, “MONO UNS, Bol and Fluid. "extracts, 
Concentrated Preparations; together with anu assortment of.. 


‘` Apothecaries’,_ Glass Ware, Byringes, Medical: Books, 
Liquors of the ‘best quality, for medicinal Purposes) and: s 
great varlety of Miscellaneous _ Articles,” Ancluding almost 
‘everything wanted by the Apothecary or Physician. i 

Orders by mail or otherwise, promptly filled ‘and 
warded toany part of the eountry. ` 


lab Som SO ra a 
AN ASYLUM FOR THE AFFLICTED, 


Healing Medium,’ has pened an ‘Asylum tot the’ Amid” 
RA at No. 7 Davis street, Boston, where be is ‘prepa’: 
ed to accommodate patlenta : desiring. treatment. by. w 
above process on moderate terms, 

ocr Patients Gealring ` „board abou: give molio sin. ads 
vanie, that suitable sryangeaents may be wade betore theyr : 
‘arrival, : 

Those sending’ looks or hair, to Indicato thelr diseasds, * 
should endoto $2 for’ the‘ excamtha tion, witha letter’ nnp 
to prepay, their postage. : -Aisb, stato leading aymptochs, aie’ 


cases and incidenta, in the practice of the Author, ot. 


By. | 


07 In view oft the awful destruction of buman life and 


nature, will bé sent by mall to any part of the cowitry on ` 


euses of the Hoart, Throut aiid Lungs, 06, Fifth st., Troy, | i 


ALL OTHER KINDS or MEDIOINRS i 


! HEALING by laying on of hands, CHARLES MAIN, 


es 


And sex, Office hourg from N Mu mod ioma: Aani 


JOD M, 


WITHOUT MEDIOGINE. JAMES W. GREENWOOD; 


street; opposlta tjhe, Mnsnaia. ‘Ofice hours from 9A. M 
to6 P. M. Other hours he will visit the sick at their 


ei will, find a Test, Rapping, Writing ; and, 
odium at’ ‘tha above i rooms, 


‘BY NUTRITION: 

felis (the itat Bordeg), without. Maa 
“Book of Information’? reapesting, the N 

4 thod of Cura, setit to you for’ r "alaa 
Borso D: ' baL iko, Boston; Maia.: ' aia ihe 


| DR, JOHN SCOTT, MAGNETIC. PETAN 
J's. NOs SAGOND STREET, NEW! YORE, ’. 
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Earl 

Bri $, Hii property ‘wiostly. real estate fn 
Lonfiap.and the counties of Cheshire and Dore 
setshire, is estimated at about £21,000,000 ster- 
ling; equal to one hundred millions ot dollars. 
More than half of this sum has accrued in the 
last fifty years; andit is copstantly increasing 
by the reversion of buildings which“have been 
constructed in conformity with ground leas- 

es. || . 5 
A. large tract of land in Westminster, 
stretching from the House’ of Parliament to- 
Chelsea, was piitchased by ‘the Grosvenor fami- 
ly fog a trifle, By degrees, as, London increas- 
ed, partioularly spreading in the Weet, as most 
“great vittés do, thig island, swampy and barren 
es it was, came into request for building pur- 
poses.. Buckingham Palace was built upon 
this ground, and many new squares and streets, 
the habitations of the rich and fashionable 
people, have been laid out on it. The Marquis 
is described as a mean, miserly fellow ; his in- 
comé Íg over throe millions of dollars a year, 
. and in all’ probability whoever: possesses the 
estate half a century hence, will have a yearly 
income of from fiveto seven millions of dol- 
lars. ay l 
There are many others of the. landed aris- 
tocracy .of Great Britain who have enormous 
incomes, The Earl of Fitzwilliam, who died 
last summer, had an income of a million dol- 
lars a year. He has left to his youngest son 
estates which: produce an annual income of 
$100,000 and tothe sécond sön an income of 
$150,000, while the eldest son, the heir of the 
-coronet, is limited to a rental of $150,000, in- 
stead of a $200,000 ‘per annum, upon which 
his father supported the dignity of his great 
‘name in the north.of England. There are also 
many wealthy commoners who rank in wealth 
with the nobility. Mr. Muntz, ‘the inventor 
of the Muntz yeliow metal, used very general- 
ly for sheathing ships, died a few months since, 
and left a fortune of over $10,000,000, 


_A Szony wiru a Morat.—Door-bell 
rings. - The Rev.. Mr. is introduced 
to the family room, where three children 
are busily engaged of play, snuggled 1n me 
corner of the room—-and the mother dili- 
gently engaged in sewing. She rises to 
meet the ‘minister,’ and salutes him, while 
he, with lofty, cold, repulsive dignity, says: 
‘Good morning, Mrs, , are you 
well to-day P 
And, dignifiod, takes a sest.: 
After a moment's pause, he says in the 
same unbending manner : ; 
-ʻI trust, madam, that you havo been well 
since I last saw you ?” 
‘Thank you, sir, quite well.’ 
A brief panse, ; 
‘I trust that you have found consolation 
and rejoicing since my last visit,’ etc. eto. 
_And thus passed away some fifteen min- 
utes—the ohjldren all the while having sus- 
Seer their.play with a kind of indesoribae 
le ‘fear, which ohildren can look, glancing 
wonderingly at the mother. 


_ Rising to depart, with the same unrelax- 
ing dignity, .thé clergyman said: =) 
‘I leavo my blessing with you and your 
family, Mrs, ; and will bid you good 
. Morning.’ e 
Hardly had the door closed, when a little 
! boy of four years ran towards.bis mother, 
: and, clinging tightly to her dress, raised his 
: eyes inqui¥ingly, aad with the simple earn- 
» eotadsd Of a child, said ; 
‘Mamma, mamma! Was dat Dod ?— 
- Auburn (N; Y.) Journal, 


. A Female: College, at Oxford, Ohio, was 

! burned a few nights since. The building con- 
| tained 175 young ladies. The escape of Miss. 
-Sallie E. Moore from the College is unparallel- 
ed for daring. She roomed in the fifth story 
„and neturned the'seodrid time:to hér' room for 
some.books. On opening her door she dis- 
covered that the hall was dense with smoke and 
the stairway ‘was in flames, and: all means’ of 

. exit in-that -direction hopeless. Closing her 
- door, she deliberately tore bed clothing in 
stripb,: knottéd them: firmly together, and, ty- 
: ing them'to:her'bed post, she ‘hopofully step- 
; ped from her window; and made a‘ successful 
- descent to the-ground, a distance of forty-five 
feet. The pines of mind @howi by the en- 

! tire bady af. young ladies was remarked by ev- 
very one. This: was..no doubt promoted by 
some remarks-Miss Peabody had made the day |. 
: beforeicommenting on the:Pemberton Mill ao- | 
- cidenty.and desiring; if any: audden oasuality 


] you:had-somé of. my-tean.”—“1'll tell you,;” re- 


and flippancy asked him what he would have 
for dinner. ~ “Will you have an apple pié, or a 
gooseberry pie, sir,or a cherry pie, or a plum 
pie, or a pigeon pie, sir P”—“Any pie, ma’m, but 
‘a magpie,” replied the Dean, in his usual, dry, 
sarcastic manner. ` 


tain precinct on election day, recently, inquir- 
ing for “de reglar demogratic dicket,” when a 
shrewd fellow instantly stepped up and sup- 
plied him with the genuine thing. 


im.. 
box, sail one and another. 


him with the “dicket,” whispered in his ear, 
“Don’t you let them fool you; don’t put it in 
the box; keep it; putitin your pocket, it’s 
your own; aad don’t let them cheat you out of 
your vote;” and so he did, ramming his ticket 
away down to the bottom of a deep pocket in 
his coat and walking off as mad as could be at 
the rogues who wanted to cheat him out of his 
vote by. putting it in the ballot box. 


perior manner. There is more truth than poe- 


| 

of a countr 
one of that badly-treated and worse paid class 
of spdividisle would be witling to verify on 
oath: 


stormy night with the stirring summons; 


awa 
paregoriky.” 


over it.” 
with divers mishaps on the way, and at lengtn 


He finds it all closed—not alight is to be 


voice calls out— 


him.” 


better. We got a little skeered, kinder. Gin 
him laudlum, and he slept kinder sound, but 
he’s waked u ' 


Wonderful bad storm to-night.” 


overcoat under his throat, to seek his home 
again, and tries to whistle away mortification 
and anger, when the voice calls’: i 


you?” 


tip of a dog’s tail, of the ordinary length of 
15 inches, o t 
25,433 miles by the simple act of wagging 
during an ordinary happy life of nine years, 
two months a.d eleven days, which is the 
mean life-time of a dog. -> : 


ter of the Marquis of Raimondi, 
spirited Wea :19, who, during the:last cam- 
paign, gave 
tidings of the movements, of Urban and his 
troops. Her patriotism and her horsewomau- 
ship tauphed ‘the ‘warrior’s hearts. her father is 
extremely anxious forthe match, and it was| , 
probable that toward the end of January; Gi-| Ż 
Orgina Raimondi would fill'the place left ` 
pon just'ten years ago'by:Anita, his Brazilian 
Fide. ose. an APSE y “Goto tain È aa 


in the mantfacture’ of a stool, which, on’ ac- 


a en 


a : E T i r 
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| A. few:days since; in” one of the banks ia 
Wall street, New York, young man bad just 
drawn a large sum from the bank, and was 
counting the bills in front of the paying tellet’s 
desk, when a person suddenly touched him on 
the shoulder, exclaiming, n My young, man, 
your coat wkirt is on‘fire,” when the youth 
dropped his bills, to look after his burning gar- 
‘ment. The accosting gent'eman seized the 
money and made a speedy exit. 


edhe An Portar 


. 
———— 


“Ly i b,” sais z; tand: legant lad 7 to 
her A jas ose: : pe flaps strikingly 
handsome, “I wish had ‘soine'of your fat, and 


plied the fair wit, “what isthe father to that 
wish; you think too much of me, too little of. 
yourself.” a 


In a novel at Margate Library, this passage 
was marked and much thumbed :—“There js no 
object so beautiful to me as a conscientious 

oung man. l watch him as I dua star in 

eaven.” “That is my view— exactly,” sighed 
Miss Josephine Heops,as she laid down the 
volume. “In fact, I think there’s nothing so 
beautiful as a young man, even if he ain’t con- 
scientious |” : . 

Dean Swift, in travelling once, called at a 


house. The lady of the mansion, rejoiced to 
have so great a guest, with much éagerness 


PRESERVATION ov Conpses.—A cotem- 
porary gives, “for those wishing to remove 
the bodies of deceased friends to a distance, 
the following recipe for their preservation, 
which was furnished by a gentleman who 
professes an adeptness in matters of this 
character : 

“With two gallons of water mix one 
ounce of creosote, to be placed with the 
body in a water tight case, wooden or me- 
talio. At the upper and lower extremitics 
of the body make smal! incisions with a 
knife, so as to allow the fluid to be admit- 


1 H B ” 
A stolid Dutchman was atanding at a cer- tec to the inside. 


¢-Bem-> 


The total eclipse ofthe cun onthe 18th 
of next July, will be 4 very important one 
to the scientific world. The director of 
the Dorpat Observatory was tho first to 
remark that at the moment of obscuration, 
four of the principal planetse—Venus, 
Mercury,- Jupiter, and Saturn—will ap- 
pear in the vicinity of the eclipsed sun as 
a kind of rhomboidal figure; a phenome- 
na of such extraordinary rarity that many 
centuries will elapse before its repetition, 


“Vell, now,” said Hans, ‘vat vill I do mit 
“Put it in that box,” pointing to the ballot 


The cunning “cuss” who had accommodated 


Tur Men we Want.—We want no men 
who will change like the vanes of our stee- 
ples, with the course of the popular wind ; 
but we want men who, like mountains, will 


The Knickerbocker does up a yarn ina su- change the course of the wind.—[H. Mann. 


in the following sketch from the experience 
doctor—a fact that more than 


MUSIC. a 

“The subscriber has received by impression from what 
purports to be a French Spirit, and others of the spirit- 
ual spheres, some one hundred pieces of music in en- 
sample of: which in the tunes called tLe Grand Napo- 
leon” “Esprit Francais,” with bass arrangements for 
the Piano, Organ, and Melodian, etc , or the simple air 
of the above, in connection with two other tunes called 
the. “‘Man-of-Warc Steamer,” and the “Steam Frigate,’? 
adapted to the Violin, Flute, Fife, Clarionet, ete., (the 
sume lately presented to the Emperor of the French) 
may be obtained on application to Messrs, Oliver Ditson. 
& Co , No. 277 Washington st., Boston, Mass. Price $5 
per hundred copies, or 6 cts. per single copy. i 

McKELLSE. 


ot 


The poor doctor is called from his bed on a 


“Doctor, want you to come right straight 
off to Banks’s. His child’s dead.” 
“Then why do you come?” 

“He's poisoned.” They gin him laudlum for 


“How much have they given him ?” 
“Do no—a great deal. Think he won't get 


Tho Dantor pushes an through the storw — 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE THINKER. By A.J. Davis. Price $1. 

THE ARCANA OF NATURE. By Hudson Tuttle — 
Price $1. 

FOOTRALLS ON TIE BOUNDARIES OF ANOTHER 
WORLD. By Robert Dale Owen. Price $1.25. 

GOD IN HIS PROVIDENCES. By W. M. Fernald.— 
Price $1. : 

THE SPIRITUAL REGISTER, for 1860. Price 10 cts. 

THIRTY-LWO WONDERS; or the skill displayed in 
the Miracles of Jesus, By Prof. M. Durias, Price 
25 cents. 

FHE WAY OF SALVATION calmly considered ; being 

- an Exposure of the Fundamental Doctrines of Evan 

gelical Christendom, By J. 8. Loveland. Price 8 cts. 


The above are just published and for sale at wholesnie 
or retail by Bela Marsh, 14 Bromfield st., Boston. 


arrives at the house of the poisoned patient.— 


seen, 

He knocks at the door, but no answer. He 
knocks furiously, and at lasta night cap ap- 
pears at the chamber window, and a woman's 


“Who's there P” 
“The doctor, to bo sure. . You sent for 


“Oh, it’s no matter, doctor. Ephraim is 


now.” 
“How much laudanum did he swallow ?’” 


° ° eatt 
“Only two drops; ’tain’t hurt him none.— É 


BOSTON SPIRITUAL CONFERENCE. 

The Boston Spiritual Conference will be held every Wedneg- 
day evening, commencing at 7 1 2 o'clock, ef the EpimitvaL 
Aas HALL, for the discussion of questions connected with 
Spiritual sm and reform. nst 


The doctor turns away, buttoning up his 


“Doctor ! Doctor!” : 

Mrs. MARY A. RICKER, Trance Medium, rooms, 145 
‘Hanover street, Boston Ofice Hours from 9 A. M., to 6 
P. M. Terms, for private sittings $1,00 per hour. 


“What do you want ?” 
“You won't charge nothin’ for the visit will 


Elder Peck he broke the Bank, 
While Weaver stole the rum, 
And Kartocu drank his whiskey skin, 
Ah! what has Pomeroy done ? 
Kalloch loves his whiskey skin, 
Pomergy the Cyprian fair, ` 
While Peck purloins the Treasury tin, 
> < And rom is Weaver’s share. 
[Machias Union. 


A wag has cùlculatéd that the hairs on the 


WANTED 

By a Rpiritual Lecturer and Examiner, suitable rooms 
furnished He is not always here, but expects to exam- 
ine and give Psychomet:ic readings when’ he z8 in the 
city. The rent must not be large, hence a retired strect, 
witha reception or walting, and an examining room is 
what is needed, Plainness Ryg economy'are the objects. 
Addre-s “RosionuoiN,” at this ofice, stating locality 
and terms, i - i 
annn naaa eee 
New Graoffenberg Water Cure and 'Hinesipa- 

thio Institute, (near Utica, N, Y.) . 

This establishment has been in successful operation for 
the past twelve years, and under the control of the pres- 
ent Physician during the whole time, which is a longer 
periodthan any similar institution has been conducted 
by the samo individualinthis country: 
 ELROTRICITY, (MINERAL and ANIMAL) Is our greatest 
agent in cur{ng the ills which flesh la heir tó, but experi- 
rience has demonstrated that it is necessary to under- 
atand the use of water for its mogt succcseful application 

Those who believer in cure by the laying on of hands, 

, we will add that many of our most important cures have 
been effected in part by such means. a 
For particulars, address 


pal not hair,) are' made to traverse 


GaRIBALDI’s POSSIBLE Bring, is the- daugh- 
a young, 


tibaldi repeated and important 


R. HOLLAND, M. D , 
“* New Graeffenberg, N. Y. 


ae 

va~ 

ician. : Caréful and thorough examinations made in ev 

l ery oase. 121, Hudson 8t.- Í 
„aigi taa en Ei ai | ry 

` Aatripling eight yeats of ‘age’ was engaged | = 


SKETCHES FROM NATURE; 


__ Should-visit them, if the ' Callege’ should take | count of the disparity:in the leagth:of the-legs 
i fire, or any ‘other ‘eeeidentooour; they” might | refused to stant ve Ager feuitless eforts to a: FOR MY 
„act in a thoughtful niid collected manner. ` | make itio sò,- Mother,” anid he, “dses ‘the | ° JUVENILE FRIENDS 
hail ol TUTTE, | Lorda Biergruing?” HY ep my wont?” “Well,” |. = ee ' 
One night laat week, Mr.. Jo hua Stoddard, replied the youg hopeful, “I guess he'll laugh BY FRANOKS BROWN. <; 
(of ts ipsa, awoke abouti ebooks aft Whon he-sves-thie stool” *~ Pricein cloth, 38 ote, Inloty gilt, 60 etas -For aste by 
‘ale wh bint Sa |, 1 Statords Cooney a fow ayy sien o VEK HATAN Ummas Tai 
bee p with 6 K r Man on returning - rom his wor un ` Aai 
NER ‘Red aor of hi nonae dil apon dnd ireo il | Oem tio Roundy of lies Wordt, 
pak.w oh would. in.a. shart. hime. have Bs on hose frozen, -It seema that his wife | formerly Member of Congress and American Minister 
prow falatet Waa nia nee eal en three dollars, whioh he liad savéd to | to Waplos. An oxtecdingly interesting Book of 528 


The way we tntry iing tha ‘biidetetnger"|: 
_. and then wring her“ ee mage os = | 


DU E ae ann Aoh ho Had savad to 
agin baat 
nepr by,’ 


pagés 12mo. Price $1,25—postaze 20 centa. Just pub- 
. Ushed and for sale by Bela Marsh, 14 Dromfleld str A 
d 7 ; ° ¢ ‘ n Afi 


» andaas skating on:a pon 


, Wm. Holland, Cloiryoyant and Electropathic Phys- i 


L: 


Osu 


SS cuungs in Boston, 


| Sairitew! 


MISS MOULTON will hold circles in thefirst room on 
the stcond floor, No. 131, corner of Court & Sudbury 
atrects, Boston, every Mondsy night, for trance speak 
ing} every Sunday and Wednesday night, for mircella- 
neous communications; and every Friday for develop- 
ment, commencing at 71-4 o’clock P.M. Admission 10 
cts. ‘She will also give private sittings for the develop 
ment of mediums (for which her powers are epccially 
adapted,) for which she will require to be paid a reason- 
able compensation, according to circumstances,  18tf 

MeeTinas at No. 14 BROMFIELD 8r.—A Bpiritualist 
mecting is held every Bunday morning, at10 1-2 o'clock, 
and afternoon at 3. aN, 

A Conference Meetthg is held every Monday evening, 
t 7 1-2 o'clock. 


8. D. & H. W. SMITH, 


manufacturers of 


ORGAN HARMONIUMS, 
PEDAL BASS HARMONIUMS, 


ORGAN MELODEONS, AND MELODEONS, 
NO. 611 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 
IMHE ORGAN HARMONIUM is devigned both for 

¢ Church and Parlor; contains four retts of reeds, 
eleven registers or (st ops;) and capable o! ‘great power, 
and yet by the use of the stops,. may be played as soft 
asthe Molian harp. The Performer, at his option, can 
imitate the Flute, Fife, Claricnot, or Hautboy, eo per- 

, fectly that one would suppose that they were listning te 
either of the above instruments separately, or combine 
the whole, and thus give the effect-of GRAND ORGAN.— 
In anelegant rosewood case for $250. 

THE PEDAL BASB RARMONIUM is arranged with 
two manuals orbarks of Keys, the lowest set runving 
an octave higher than the other, and may be used sepa- 
rately, and thua get in one case two distinct instruments; 
or by the use of the coupler, the two bauks of xeys 
may be played at the same time by the use of the front 
set only. This connected with the Sub-Bass, will pro- 

duce the effect of a large organ, and is suillciently heavy 

N. Frank Wuite will lecture in Taunton, Masses, Jan, 
29th; Troy, N Y., through eb.; Plymouth, Mass.. Mar. 


to fill a house that seats from 1600 to 1500 persons, — 


THE ORGAN MELODEON is designed for parlor |’ 


and private use. The construction is similar to the 
Church Instrument, being arranged with two banks of 
Keys, and when used together, by meansof the coupter, 
is capable of ag great volume of power as the Churen 
instrument, when used without the Pedals. 

Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor use. 

Purchasers mayrely upon instruments from our man 
ufactory being made in the most complete and thorough 
manner. Having resumed the spacious Buildings, 511 
Washington Strect, we have every facility for manufac 
turing purposes, and employ none but the most expe- 
rienced worktien. In short, we will promise our cus 
tomers an instrument equal if not superior to any man- 
ufacturer, and guarantee entire and perfect satistaction. 

Music ‘leachers, Leaders of Choirs, and others inter- 
ested in music matters, are respectfully invited.to visit 
our rooms at any time, and examine or test the instru 
ments on exhibition for sale at their pleasure, 

As a still further guarantee to the public asto the 
excellence of the Melodeons and Harmoniums from our 
manufactory, we beg leave to refer, by perinission, to 
the following Piano Forte manufacturers of Boston, who 
have examined our Instruments, and will give their 
opinion when called upon : 

Chickering & Sons; Wm, P. Emerson; Geo. Hews; 
Hallet & Cumston; Brown & Allen; Woodward & Brown; 
T, Gilbert & Co; A, W. Ladd & Co.; Newhall & Co. 

MELODEUNS AND HARM@NIUMS RENTED.-— 
Persons who wish to hire Melodeons and Harmoniums 
with a view of purchasing atthe end of the year, can 
have the rent credited as part pament of the purchase 
inoney. ‘This matter is worthy of special note, as it 
enables those who desire a fair test of the instruments 
before purchasing, to obtain itat the expense of the 
manufacturers, to the extent at least of n year’s rent, 

Orders from any part of the country or world, sent 
direct to the manufactory in Moston, with cash or, satis- 
factory reference, willbe promptly attended to, and as 
faithfully executed as iP the partios were presert, or 
employed an agent to select, and on as reasonable terms, 


PRICE LIST. 


Scrol! leg, 1 1-2 octave, $60; Scroll leg, 5 octave, $75; 
Piano style, 5 octave, $100; Piano atyle, extra finish, 5 
octave, $110; Piano style, carved leg, $125; Piano style, 
2 sets of reeds, 150; Piano style, 6 octave, $130; Organ 
Melodeon, $200; Organ Harmonium, $250; Pedal Bass 
Harmonium, $275, 

Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application to 


6. D..& H. W. SMITH, 
511 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


anid ly. m5 ly, 


Mr. Rand's Pamphlet, giving an account of the Da- 
venport boys and nis liberation from jail by the spirits, is 
for saleat the Spiritual Book S tore of Bela Marsh, H 
Bromfield street, Boston. , 


4th and Lith, Please address as above for week evenings, 


All of Mrs. Mettler’s Celebrated Clairvoyant 
Remedies for Sale as follows: 
Restorative Syrup. qts. $2,00; pints $1,00; Palmonia, 
$1,00; Neutralizing Mixturo, 50 cts.; Elixir fer Cholera, 
50 cts.; Dysentery Cordial, 50 cts.; Liniment, $1,00; 
Ointment, 25 cts. 
8. T. Munson, 143 Fulton st. N. Y., Wholesale and 
Retail Agent. 


New and Valuable Works—Just* Published, 
Gop 1n His Paovipencrs—by FEnnatp—a work which 
has recelyed the highest commendations from the libe- 
ral Christian, Spiritual, and Secular press throughout 
the Country. Trice $1,00. 
FOOTFALLS ON THE BOUNDARIES OF ANOTHER WORLD 
—by Robert Dale Owen. Price $1,265. ` 
Tue Turnken—by A. J. Davis Price $1,00. 
Tue Ancana OF Narune—by Hudson Tuttle. 
` $1,00. ` i . AG 
All of the above may be obtained, at wholegale and re- 
tail, of 8, ‘I. Munson, General Book Agent 143 Fulton 
st, N. Y- l 5 ' 


Price 


A B. CHILD. M. D., Dentist, 
NO. “15 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


MEDIUMS IN MAINE.. 
Mra, Leach, Brewer, Writing and Trance Medium 
Mr. Bremhall, Belfagt, powerful Healing Medium. 
Mr, A. B. Plerec; Helfast, T'ranee-Speaking Medium, 
Gibson Smith, Cami en, Trance -Speakiug, Henling and 
Lecturing Medium. ae rs 
Mr. Caleb‘Thomas, Caniden, powerful Preseribing, De-' 
scribing and Healing Medium, by the loying on of hands, 
John P. Cotton, Scarsport, Rapping and ‘Physical Me- 
dium, -t f . 7 
' Joseph N. Hodges, Monroe, Preseribing, Trance-Speak 
ing and Lecturing Medium. Set - 
G. B. Hopklàs, Oldtown, Trance-Speaking Medium, 
Rosan M. Bmith, Hampden, Traneo-Speaking Medium. 
Susan W. Jackson, Hampden, Rapping, Tipping, and 
Healing Medium, : iir SR 
Russell Beyerence, Bradford, Powerful Healing and: 
Trance Medium, . i 
Miss Emeline Qudhingham, Bradford, Trance-Bpeaking 
avd Prescribing Medium. . i . 
Mra. Keen, Augusta, Writing and Trance Medium. 
.J. L. Lovell, Yarmouth, Clairvoyant, Healing, Trance 
Speaking and Lectaring Medium. . : ; 
Mrs. Haskell, Buckfleld, Trance-Speaking and -Leetur, 
log Medium, a 
Mids A; O. Cram, Stevens” Platas, Writing, Trance- 
Speaking and Lectpring Medium. ` $ ar. 
Benj. Colson, Monrde, Prescribing and Trance Mo u i 


his head 
aro requested to use their influence in favor of procur. 
ing subscribers for, and extending the circulation of, the 
Aag.| . 


Miss Eusa Hanpixoe will lecture in Philadelphia dur 
jug March. Provideice, Plymouth, Portland &e., dur 
ing the Spring months. Applications for week evenings 


New York, 


Miss Rosa T. Astupy will lecture in Chicago and Mil- 
waukie during the months of May and June Friends on 
the route desiring her cervices on the Sablibath or week 
evenings, will please address her-during the present 
month, care of. D, L; Poole, Oswego, N. Y; his address 
generally, 82 Allen st., Boston, Mass. 

Miss A. M. MippLennooK will lecture in Memphis, 
Tenn., 4 Sundays in Feb.; St. Louis, 4 Sundays fn 
March; Terre Haute, 2 first Sundays in April. Applica- 
tions for week evenings will be attended to. Address in 
Memphis, care of 1, E. Chadwick £t. Louis, care of A, 
Miltenberger, Š 

E. 8. WHRELER will receive calls to lecture on the 
principles of natural Spiritualism. Address, Utica, 
New York, 

N. Frank Witte will lecture in Troy, N. ¥., through 
Feb. ; Plymouth, : Maes, March 4th ond lth; Quincy, 
March 18th and 26th; Foxboro’, April lat , Lowell, April 
8th and 16th; Dodworth Hall, New York, April 22nd nud 
29th; Providence, R, L, May 6.h and 13th; Willimantic, 
Conn., May 20th and 27th; Oswego, N, Y., through June. 
Appliactions for week evenings addressed as above will 
be attended to. . 


Mrs. A. P. THOMPSON, Trance-Speaker on Bible sub- 
jects. Address Lowell, Mass., till further uotice, : 

Mre, A: P, ‘Tuomrson willl lecture at Lawrence, Mass.. 
the first Sabbath in February. 


Mrs. A. P. Tooupson may be addressed at Lowell til 
further notice. Will speak in the surrounding towns on 
the Sabbath if desired. 

CHARLES A. HAYDEN, Trance Speaking Medium, will 
yeevive calls to lecture. Address at this office. 

F. L, Wavsworty speaks Jan, ist, in Delphia, Ind. 
8th, in Elkhart, Ind.; 15th, in Sturgie, Mich.; 22d, in 
Odrian, Mich.; Feb, St Rattle Creek, Mich.; lth, 18th 
and 24th, Rockford, 11.; March 4th, llth, 18th and 25th, 
Lyong, Mich. Address as above. 

Miss A. W. Srnagur will speak at Davenport, Iowan, lst, 
Bunday in Jan., at Cincinnati, 2nd., and 3d. Sunpaya, at 
Terr Haute, Ind., 4th. and 6th. Sundays, und at Chicago 
through February, 

H. P, FAInFieLD will epeak in Stafford, Ct, Dee. 
18th; in New Bedford, Sunday, Dec, 25th. , in Portland, 
Me., the twofiretBabbaths in January; in Willimantic, 
Ct., the two last Subbaths of January; and in Bridg, 
port, Ct., the four Sundays of February. Applications 
for week evenings will be attended to. © Address at the 
above places and dutes. 

Mas J. W. Cunwrn will lecture in Portsmouth, Dec, 
Mth; Lawrence, Dec. 25th, and Jan. lst.; Muntington, 
8th; Moodus, Ct., evenings of 10th & 12th; Chickopee, 
15th, 22d & 29th; Putnam, Ct., Feb. Sth; Foxboro, 12th 
& 19th; Marblehead, 26th, She will speak evenings, in 
the vicinity of the above places. Address, Box 81), 
Lowell, Mass. g 

Mra. R. I. BURT will give lectures on every thing per- 
taining to Spiritual and Practical life, Religion and Meta 
physics under the influence of spirits, Address the above 
at No. 2, Columbta street, Boston, Masa. 15 tf 

GEORGE ATKINS will receive calls to lecture on, the 
Sabbah, Address, No. 3 Winter strect, Boston, 

Linpiey M. ANDREWS, Superior Lecturer, will travel in 
the South and West this Fall and Winter. Persons de 
siring his services may address him either at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, or at Mendota, 111., unti) further notice s 
given, i 

Mrs. C. M, TuTTLE can be addressed at West Winsted, 
Conn., during the winter, and any friend communicating 
to her during her present state cf health, which is exceed- 
ngly delicate, will be gratefully received.and let those who 
can send any message from the spirit spheres that way 
aid to cheer and stiengAhen her, 

J S Love.ann, will lecture In Oswego, N. Ya, during 
the months of Nov & Feb; and in Bos on the three first 
Sundays in Jan.. Will lecture week evenings in the vicin- 
ity of the above named places. i 

Address at 14 Bromfield st-, care of Bela Marsh, Bos- 
ton. . 

Cuaistian Linpa, Tranco Speaking Medium, will receive 
calls tolecture in any part of this western country, Ade 
dress Christian Linda, care of Benj. Teasdale, box 221, Al- 
ton, Ill. í i 

Jons O. CLtusr, and, his daughter Susis, will answer 
callis to lecture and give Readings on Bunday or other 
evenings, Address No.5 Bay street, or at this Opice.— 
Mr. C. willact as agent forthe AGE. 

M. P. FaiRrieLp may be addressed at Greenwich Yil- 
lage, Masa. > 

Dr. James Coopun, of Bellefontaine, Ohio, ausiwers 
enlls to lecture in trance states t 

James H. Suerarn, Speaking and Seeing Nedium will 
anewer calls to lecture whenever the Friends may desires 
Post Office address, South Acworth, N. Ii. 

N 8 Greentree is rendy to answer calls to lecture on 
the Sabbath. Address Lowell, Mass, =. 

H F- GARDINER of Boston, will answer calla to Ieeture 
on Sundays and week day evenings. 

Miss R BAmEDY, 32 Allen street. Boston, Trance 
Speaking Medium, will answer calls for speaking on the 


Address her at 32.Allen strect, Bosten. Xr She will also 
attend funerals. i 
H L Bower, Natick, Mass, will give lectures on Spir- 


satlon above expenses as gencrosily may prompt. — 

- GB STEBBINS speaks on Sundays through the year at 

Ann Arbor, Mich; and will answer calls tolcetuse in 

that vicinity in the week. . f 
A C ROBINSON, trance-speaker, will receive enlle to 

lecture. Address at Fall River, Mass. 

itualism. Address West Medford, Mass. 

Ancient and Modern Spiritualism synonymous with’ the 

Gospel of Christ, aë he understands it. Address at Boss 

ton.” i : : s 

Sr EEEE 


_ LIRR OF CAPT. JOHN BROWN 
: `. BY REDPATH.. 


This exceedingly 
Kansig and Hampen’s Finny is now ready. It'is beau" 
tifully imta and embillished ‘with a fine portrait of 
the 2 Homan, . Price $1,00 n oe 

8 T. MUNSON, Bole Agent for N Y., 144, Fulton at, 


in adjacent plases, to be addressed to 8, Fourth Avenue, | 


Sabbathand at any other time the friends may desire." 


itualism and its proofs, for intuition, for such Compen-, 


Rev JOHN Pirrront will recive calls to speak on Spire - 


i 


BENJAMIN DANFORTH will receive calls to preach om, 


interesting biography of the Heno of . 


